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Dictation  discs  and  posters  are  two  familiar  audio  visual  aids.  For  a  li'.t  of  others,  see  .  .  . 

WHAT'S  NEW  IN  AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS?  paoi  „ 
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If  Started  with  the  Abacus 

I  lir  uIkk'iu  was  man’s  first  known 
adding  maclnni*.  I'rolialdy  introduii'd  in 
China  In  the  l-ith  (\-nturv,  it  is  still 
used  today  m  parts  of  the  Orient.  I  he 
abacus  is  simply  a  frame  with 
counters  strung  on  vertical  wires.  I  he 
operator  manipulates  the  counters  hack  and 
forth  to  reach  his  total. 


See  for  yourself 

.See  howr  much  easier  and  faster  you  can  teach 
touch  fiKurinR  on  an  I'nderwood  Sundstrand 
I()-Key  Addinp  .Machine.  Arrange  for  a  free 
5-day  trial  today!  Write  Dr.  Karl  (i.  Nicks, 
.Manaf'er,  Business  Kducation  Division,  I’nder- 
wood  C'orporation,  One  Park  Avenue,  .New 


DITTO,  INC.,  623  $.  Oikity  llvd  ,  Cliidga  17,  IH. 

G*ntl«m*n  Without  co^t  oi  obli|ation.  plc«^<  vtnd  m* 

□  American  BuMntst  Dtpendt  on  Copies 

O  What  Every  Typist  Should  Know  About  Copies  in  Office  Work 

^  Leernini  How  To  Use  The  DITTO  D  10 

tl  How  lo  Operele  DITTO  D  IO  (Illustrated  Wall  Chari) 

C)  letterhead  and  Billhead  Masters 

M  y  Noma,  Tirla  ___ 

School _  _  _ 

Address  _  Zone  __ 

Cdy _ _C«Mlly _ Slate _ 


Qual  ify  them  for 
more  rapid  placement 
and  promotion 

Give  your  pupils  a  practical  “Working 
Knowledge”  of  business  machines  and  cost 
cutting  paperwork  methods.  By  training  them 
as  Dri'lX)  operators,  they  can  be  more 
/  quickly  placed  and  will  be  more  certain  to 
progress.  Then,  too,  prior  knowledge  of 
methods  and  busiiu^  applications  encourages 
the  new  employee  to  advance  worthwhile 
suggestions  that  can  mean  faster  promotion. 
These  five  tEJsted  aids  for  practicjil  business 
training  developed  by  Dri'^rO  expressly  for 
you  and  endorsed  by  the  Foundation  for 
BusinE3SS  Fducation  are  rapidly  liecoming  a 
“must”  in  business  training. 


‘'lEARNING  HOW  TO  USE  THE  DITTO  010”... 

A  live-ldsson  Mlf  lcuhing  manual  Enables  btlow  avaiaga  sludanls 
lo  leain  opeialion  ol  Ihe  D-10  machine  as  used  in  loday’s  business. 

“AMERICAN  BUSINESS  DEPENDS  ON  COPIES'... 
Manual  ol  diclalion  malarial,  complele  wilh  normal  inlerruplions  and 
disiraclions  Also  contains  chackini  and  straighl  limed  dictation 
material 

"HOW  TO  OPERATE  THE  DITTO  0  10’’... 

A  beautifully  illustrated,  step  by  step  instruction  wall  chart  Enables 
any  student  lo  produce  good  copies  on  first  Inal 

“WHAT  EVERY  TYPIST  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  COPIES  IN  OFFICE  WORN"... 

A  lour  page  piece  with  a  pre  counted  one.  live  and  len  minute  typing 
speed  and  accuracy  lest,  and  rough  typed  material  lor  pulling  into 
final  form 

LETTERHEAD  AND  BILLHEAD  MASTERS... 

4  letterhead  and  2  Billhead  designs  pre  printed  on  DITTO  Masler- 
sheets  ready  lor  reproduction  of  up  lo  300  or  more  copies,  as  needed 
lor  student  practice  in  typing  letters  and  invoices 
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^l^lll  Butinm  EpucAnoii  World 

U  ^ublUhrd  Monthly  (oi* 
fopi  July  ootl  AuciiPl) 
by  tbo  Crogg  PubllDblM  DivUloo  of  iho  McGrow- 
HlB  Boob  Componr,  lot.,  ot  1109  Noblo  Si., 
PkiUdolphia  2S,  Pa.  Ctliiorial  and  osocutWo 
uAraa  at  SM  W.  42  St..  Naw  York  >6.  SUB 
ACRIPTION  RATCSi  Unitod  Staloa  and  Pooaoa- 
alona--#2.00  a  yoar,  |S  00  for  two  yoaro)  Can¬ 
ada- 90  a  yaar.  06.00  for  two  yoaro;  Latin 
AMorIca— OS  90  a  year,  97.90  for  two  yoaro;  all 
otbor  counirloo— #6.90  a  year;  |0  90  for  two  yoaro. 
Capyrtabi,  1994,  by  tbo  Crogi  Publlahlnf  Dloiaion 
of  tba  Mi^Fraw-HllI  Book  Co.,  In«.  Prlntad  la  tbe 
U.8.A.  Sacaad-Claaa  Mall  prlvllagaa  aulborlaod 


at  Philadelpliia,  I'ennayKania.  lndexe<)|  in  Th0 
Muiintu  /ndoa  and  Pka  SduratioH  l/'des.  lit- 
formalion  and  data  in  the  **Buainood'’  Scene** 
are  abatracted,  with  permiaaion,  from  fBu<ine«r 
W0tk,  the  Magaaine  of  buain**oa  exocullveo,  and 
froM  reporta  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Orpaitmrnt  of 
Economica.  Bt'ainaaa  EDUCATioif  Wonu>  ia  aUo 
available  in  a  microfilm  edition  from  I'niv^raity 
Mlrrufilma.  919  N.  Pint  St  ,  Ann  Arbor,  Mirh- 
Addreaa  coiraaponden*  e  rrganling  aubacripllona 
to  Cirrulalion  department,  Rt.-ainaav  KotcarioN 
Wonio,  1909  Noble  $t.,  Philadelphia  29.  Pa.,  or 
990  W  42nd  Street,  New  York  96,  N.Y.  Send  in 
both  old  addreaa  and  new  addroaa  when  there  ia 
a  changa,  and  allow  four  wooka  for  ontry 


An  Appeal  to  Readers 

If  yuu  read  Busine.ss  Education 
WoHLD  regularly,  you  know  that 
this  column  sometimes  carries  letters 
from  readers.  We’ve  attempted  to  in¬ 
clude  letters  tliat  contain  constructive 
remarks,  rather  than  merely  compli¬ 
mentary  ones;  but,  we’ve  had  difficulty 
printing  any  letters  at  all. 

Our  problem  is  this: 

Except  for  occasional  staff-written 
reports,  our  articles  always  include 
the  author’s  byline,  which  is  nor¬ 
mally  followed  by  his  school  (or  other 
professional)  affiliation.  For  this  rea- 
.son,  readers  who  want  to  comment  on 
statements  made  by  the  author  gen¬ 
erally  write  directly  to  him,  rather 
than  to  this  magazine.  'I'lie  result:  we 
never  s«*e  the  li-tters. 

More  imjjortant,  you  never  see 
them.  We  know,  from  iiujuiries  we’ve 
made  among  our  authors,  that  certain 
articles  have  evoked  a  considerable 
nurnlH'r  of  letters,  some  of  them  con- 
finetl  to  “pats  on  the  back,”  others 
making  coiLstructive  suggestions  or  ex- 
(jressing  reasoned  opinions  that  might 
profitably  lx*  passi'd  on  to  you.  As  the 
situation  stands,  noIxKly  hut  the  author 
receiving  tlii*  letters  IxMiefits  from  the 
remarks. 

One  answer  to  our  problem  would 
lx*  to  omit  mention  of  authors’  school 
CDiiiiectioiis;  however,  we’re  unwilling 
to  do  this.  We’d  rather  make  this  ap- 
|x*al  to  yixi,  our  readers: 

If,  after  reading  an  article  in 
Business  Education  World,  you  are 
eviT  impelled  to  add  facts  or  opin¬ 
ions  to  the  information  and  views  ex¬ 
pressed,  feel  free  to  write  to  the 
author;  hut,  tloii’t  stop  there.  Write  to 
IJ.V,  too— or  at  least  setul  us  a  carbon 
copy  of  your  letter.  If  we  feel  that 
your  remarks  are  of  general  interest, 
w’e’ll  write  for  permission  to  rpiote 
you  in  this  column. 

A  conference  or  convention  pro¬ 
vides  an  arena  for  the  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  ideas;  a  magazine  can  serve 
the  same  purpo.se— and  for  a  wider 
audience.  These  ideas  are  vital  to  the 
health  of  business  education.  If  you’re 
concerned  about  its  health,  remem- 
Ix-r— you’re  the  dix-tor! 


Index  Available 

(Copies  of  the  Index  to  Vohinx- 
.'i.5  (Septeinlx;r,  19.54- June,  195.5) 
of  Business  Editiation  World 
are  now  available  to  siihst  riljers. 
For  your  free  copy,  send  a  stamped, 
self-addressed  «-nv<l()|x-  to  BUSI¬ 
NESS  EDUCATIO.N  WORLD, 
Index  Department,  3.'I0  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York  .16,  New  York. 
The  supply  is  limited,  *o  requests 
will  be  filled  on  a  fir-’-c-ome,  first- 
served  basis. 
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dictation-transcription  machine  by  Comptometer 
with  amazing  UNIMATIC  remote-control  microphone 


. . .  mokes  dictating  os  easy  as  talking  -  An  electronic  miracle  in  the  sim¬ 
plification  of  dictation  has  been  achieved  by  Comptometer.  Now  you  can  forget 
the  mechanics  of  recording  and  have  your  mind  free  and  clear  for  better  dictation. 
All  you  do  is  talk  into  the  Unimatic  remote  control  microphone  which  fits  the  palm 
of  your  hand.  One  simple  button  lets  you  dictate,  listen,  reverse  to  review,  or  even 
to  "erase"  and  replace  a  word  or  phrase.  When  finished  dictating,  press  other  button 
to  mark  length  of  letter— everything  is  automatically  recorded  by  remote  control. 

. . .  saves  more  than  it  costs-The  flexible  Mylar*  magnetic  recording  belt 
can  be  used  for  thousands  of  dictations.  It  "wipes"  clean  in  |ust  one  second, 


ready  for  re-use.  The  day  after  day  savings  over  costly  ordinary  one  use  belts  or 
records  more  than  return  your  Commander  investment  And  only  Comptometer 
guarantees  these  mailable  belts  for  life. 

. . .  erases  unwanted  words-You  will  hand  your  secretary  error-free  dic¬ 
tation  she  will  transcribe  twice  as  fast  and  right  the  first  time  Error  free  because 
you  can  electronically  "erase"  any  unwanted  part  of  your  dictation  and  replace 
with  the  new  or  correct  thought  -  No  extra  correction  instructions  to  add.  And,  for 
economy  minded  offices,  the  same  Commander  unit  can  be  used  for  both  dicta 
tion  and  transcription.  •  M^itr  bupMi  i  itxamnii  i»t  lu  foiyMiw  him 

DEMONSTRATED  IN  YOUR  OWN  OFFICEI 
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SEE  ALL  THESE  YEARS-AHEAO  FEATURES 
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VisuahU  Indicalar. 
Clowt  rgd  wtitn  yog 
tficUtt  flathat  to 
irton  whtn  you  Mston 
or  irontcnbo 


Newt 

Utmoto  Indoilm 
Mtomoticolly  marks 
loncth  of  lottof. 


Newt 

Unimatic  Itomota 
Control  Microphono 
tits  palm  ol  hand  Two 
buttons  control  all 
oporations 


Newt 

Simpiifiod  Rocordof'-* 
all  oporatinf  controH 
aro  now  on  UmmalK 
rmcropbono. 


Newt 


Confaronco  ffacordint^ 
Listanini  Suparsansi- 
tiva  nucrophona  pHkup 
{atra  loud  voluma  play- 
bark  spaakar 


Newt 

Custonw/ad  Input  Vol¬ 
uma  Control  can  ba 
pro  adivstad  la  your 
VOKO  arhathar  it's  ai* 
tra  loud  or  aitia  soft. 
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Comptomaltr  DicUlion  biv.,  Ftll  t  T«rr*<il  Ml|  Co.,l/*^M*rthA«l4  SI.,  Chii(|o  22,  III. 
Ganlltmtn  Without  any  coal  or  obligation  plaaat  arranga; 
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the  beautiful  new  1956  Remington 

with  marffinti  so  simple .  .  .  you  teach 


What  do  teacherM  want  most  in  a  manual  typewriter?  We  went  into 
the  schools  to  find  out.  And,  much  of  what  we  found  out  has  gone  into 
this  new  Remintrton  Standard.  Kminently  suited  to  the  cla.ssroom, 
this  superb  typewriter’s  many  exclusive  features  simplify  the  teaching 
of  typing . . .  help  students  make  progress  more  quickly  than  with 
ordinary  manual  typewriters.  Call  or  write  your  local  Remington 
Rand  repre.sentative  noir  and  have  him  pre.sent  the  complete  .story  to 
you  and  your  class. 


manual  typewriter 
designed 
for  teaching! 
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here  indeed  is  a  manual  typewriter  jutt  made  for  the  ciassroom 


Visible,  sturdy,  finger  tip  control, 
no  moving  of  carriage  Combined 
with  the  eiclusive  Remington 
Perfect  Positioning  Scale,  It's  the 
easiest  approach  ever  developed 
to  the  setting  of  margins. 

You  teach  them  only  once  ! 


Easy  to  thanks  to  the  new, 
highly  visible  red  on  white  scale 
faces  Easy  to  learn,  the  exclusive 
Perfect  Positioning  Scale,  developed 
by  a  teacher  ol  typing,  offers  the 
fastest,  easiest  and  most  accurate 
way  to  learn  the  centering  of 
letters  and  headings. 


The  highly  responsive  Tested  Tempo 
Touch  will  help  students  attain 
speed  in  less  time  and  with  less 
effort  than  ever  before  possible  It's 
the  fastest,  most  responsive  ever 
built  into  any  manual  typewriter. 
Touch-conscious  teachers  and 
students  instantly  feel  the 
difference. 


new  Hfijliiuj! 


Smart  new  styling  and  scientifically 
researched  eye-ease  color  add 
to  the  overall  good  appearance  of 
any  classroom  ...  so  pleasant  for 
both  students  and  teachers. 


them  only  once! 


new  service— 
eennowtf  den  Kin,! 


Fold  a  malic  construction  permits 
'.erviceman  to  open  typewriter 
like  a  book"  exposing  all  working 
parts  lor  instant,  easy,  al-desk 
servicing  Special  part  reinforcement 
challenges  the  extra  hard  usage  of 
speed  tests  and  constant  application 
by  both  day  and  evening  classes. 


The  First  Name  in  Typewriters 


mi 

d. 

leSf4 

ho  ^Scuf  fY/ 


An  FraserStik  won't 
teach  you  how  to  spell — 
hut  it  will  whisk  away 
spelling  mistakes  that  even 
the  best  Secretaries  ac> 
cidentally  make. 

Assuming  you  have  been 
well-trained  by  a  g(x>d 
Secretarial  schcKil,  your 
A. W.  Faber  F.raserStik 
will  help  you  turn  out 
beautiful,  mistake-free 
letters  without  “ghosts'* 
or  frizzles. 


F.raserStik  gets  into 
narrow  spaces,  takes  out 
one  letter  without  blur¬ 
ring  the  word.  Give 
yourself  the  advantage 
of  F.raserStik  and  put 
yourself  in  the  way 
of  a  better  paying  job. 

Pick  one  up  at  your 
Dealer  today, 

TFAC  HFRS:  FRFE  sample 
available  for  class  demon¬ 
stration.  Write  on  school 
stationery. 


(fi 

fsrj 
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A.W.FABER-G)5rHl 

PENCIL  CO,  INC  NEWARK  3  N  J 
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A  Change  in  Our  Economy 

A  hij;  chuiiKo  is  tukint;  place  in  the 
spending  philrtsophy  of  the  Elisen- 
hower  Administration.  This  change 
was  revealed  in  the  Federal  Budget 
picture  snhmitted  to  Congress  in 
January. 

The  Administration  proudly  pre¬ 
dicted  a  balanced  budget  for  the  1955- 
56  fiscal  year,  instead  f)f  the  $1.7 
billion  deficit  that  it  exjwc’ted  before 
the  year  liegan.  It  also  disclosed  plans 
for  a  small  surplus  of  $435  million  for 
the  next  fi.sc‘al  year.  Thus,  for  the 
first  time  since  194S,  when  the  Cov- 
<Tnrnent  was  still  drawing  on  huge 
W'artirne  funds,  an  administration  may 
achieve  tw(»  cons<*cutive  years  in  the 
black. 

K(]nally  significant  for  the  business 
future  is  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Ciovernment’s  dollar  outlays  are  going 
up— not  in  a  temporary  rise  to  meet 
a  particular  emergency,  but  as  part 
of  a  fundamental  shift  in  Administra¬ 
tion  thinking.  Such  a  shift  marks  an 
end  to  a  series  of  reductions  that  the 
Administration  has  been  making  since 
taking  ov<‘r  the  government  in  1953. 
The  Bepiiblicans  have  now  done  what 
they  set  out  to  do— eliminate  what 
they  considert*d  nonessential  spend¬ 
ing.  The  period  is  therefore  over 
wluTi  they  could  knock  off  huge  sav¬ 
ings  by  curtailing  I)em(K‘ratic  pro¬ 
grams.  F'rom  now  on,  the  Administra¬ 
tion  will  approve  greater  ilollar 
outlays  for  the  things  it  Indieves  the 
eonntry  mu.st  have  for  defense  and 
the  peacetime  re(|uirements  of  an  ex¬ 
panding  economy. 

The  Tax-Cut  Story 

Prospects  for  tax  cuts  are  iiH)re 
clearly  definable  in  the  light  of 
Presi<h*nt  Eisenhower’s  January  Bud¬ 
get  m<*ssage. 

•  Clorporations  will  pay  52  p<‘r 
cent  on  this  year’s  profits.  There  Ls 
no  chanee  that  the  autr)matic  cutback 
to  47  per  cent  on  .April  1  will  take 
place.  Congress  will  postpone  the  drop 
for  at  least  a  year. 

•  F'xercise  taxes  will  stay  at  present 
levels.  Schetluled  tax  reductions  on 
.April  I  for  gasoline,  li<]uor,  autos, 
etc.,  will  be  deferred.  Possible  excep¬ 
tion:  the  auto  tax— if  sales  slide  this 
spring,  a  cut  may  l>e  O.K.’d. 


•  Individual  income-tax  rates  are 
less  c'ertain.  The  election-year  (>on- 
gress  would  like  to  vote  relief.  Right 
now  l><»th  parties  are  supporting  the 
line  that  the  balanced  budget  c-omes 
first.  But  below  the  surface  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  comments  is  a  rising  pressure  for 
individual  relief. 

Decision  time  on  these  individual 
taxes  is  still  spring.  By  then,  C^on- 
gress  will  know  more  about  the  .Ad¬ 
ministration’s  sprmding  plans  and  the 
fmvernment’s  revenue  prospects.  The 
business  outlrxrk  also  will  play  a  part. 
If  recovery  from  the  s(‘asonaI  downs 
of  winter  seems  unc<‘rtain,  a  push  to 
cut  individual  tax  hills  is  certain.  It 
will  stimulate  spending.  Meantime, 
F^isenhower’s  Biidgr-t  figures  will  be¬ 
come  a  political  issue. 

Change  Manpower  Regulations 

The  Covr-rnment  has  issued  new 
manpower  regulations,  which  allow 
young  men  with  critical  civilian  occu¬ 
pations  special  preh*rence  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  reserve  irrogram.  Under  one  rul¬ 
ing,  men  with  certain  technical  skills, 
who  are  <*mploy<‘d  in  essential  indus¬ 
tries,  now  can  enlist  for  six  months’ 
active  duty,  instead  of  the  regular  two- 
year  peritxl. 

Included  in  the  list  are  industries 
such  as  defense  prcxluction,  health 
and  welfare  services,  and  education. 
Skilled  workers  in  slutrt  supply  (air¬ 
craft  and  electronic  technicians,  et<‘.), 
however,  are  not  include<i.  Another 
new’  regnlatioti  hioadens  the  list  of 
t(‘chnicians  who  can  transfer  from  the 
Ready  Res<*rve  to  the  Standby  Re¬ 
serve.  Only  Ready  Reservists  w'ith 
skills  not  rerpiired  by  the  militarv  will 
lx>  .screened  out.  A  machinist  a.ssigncd 
to  a  reserve  ordnance  unit,  for  in¬ 
stance,  would  most  likely  lx*  kept  in 
the  Ready  Reserve,  as  would  a  me¬ 
chanical  engineer  trained  as  a  jet  pilot. 

A  Secret  So  Far 

A  m*w  manual  of  economic  c'on- 
trols,  to  be  slapp<*d  on  in  the  event  ol 
a  Korea-type  war,  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Administration.  So  far,  how¬ 
ever,  the  document  is  classified— tliat 
is,  it  can’t  lx*  made  public. 

This  classification  is  a  source  of 
controversy.  The  anti-secret  sch(X)l 
feels  that  the  public  and  business- 
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Foster,  Clearer,  Easier  Notes  With  This 


No.  1555 

The  right  point  for  the  way  you  write 
Gregg  shorthand.  Instantly  renew¬ 
able  ...  at  any  pen  counter. 


Esterbrook  Gregg  shorthand  points 
fit  the  new  pastel  Esterbrook  Petite- 
Pak  Set— and  all  Esterbrook  Pocket 
Pens  and  Desk  Pen  Sets. 


GREGG-APPROVED 
PEN. ..AND  POINT 

flntgg  shorthand  was  specifically  planiUHl  to  tn*  written 
with  a  |)en.  S|khh1h  u|)  taking  notes — makes  them  clearer  to 
read  and  easier  to  transcrilM?. 

And  Esterbrook  lias  the  point  specifically  designed 
for  dreffff!  Next  time  you  pass  a  |K*n  counter  ask  to  try 
EsterbriMik’s  s|K?cial  (Iregg  Point  (No.  1555).  You’ll  find 
your  notes  glide  with  eas<?— without  prt^ssure — never  skip  or 
mias.  Every  stroke,  circle  or  hook  is  bright  and  uniform. 

'riie  price  is  too  modest  to  mLss.  And  — shouUl  you  ever 
damage  the  jioint  an  identical  Esterhrwik  li<mew-Point 
is  yours  for  just  half  a  dollar.  You  can  replace  (lointH 
instantly  ...  at  any  pen  counter. 


S^te/i£tooh 


CopyfiQKt  1956,  TK«  Etf«rbrooti  Compony 


P.S.  If  you’re  Just  starting,  the  afnive  note  reads; 

"The  Greatest  for  Gregg  /" 

Gregg- Approved 

SHORTHAND  PEN 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  Camdan  1,  Naw  Jarsay 


.\!ABCH,  1956 


This  it  your  invitation  to  visit 
our  demonstration  booth  at  the 
Eastern  Business  Teachers  Attn. 
Convention,  March  29*31,  1956, 
at  The  Ambassador, 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

WHERE... 

.  .  ,  you  will  be  most  welcome  and  we  shall 
enjoy  demonstrating  the  new,  gray  model 
STENOGRAPH  X  to  you  and  your  friends. 


THE  MACHINE  THAT  "TAKES"  ALL  THE 
DICTATION,  IN  EASY,  AUTOMATIC  STKOKES 


THAT  IS... 

•  EASIED  TO  LEARN 
•  SPEEDY 

•  COMPACT 
•  SILENT 

•  LIGHT  WEIGHT 
•  EFFICIENT 

•  The  Hiaani  by  which  one 
can  become  the  SUPERIOR 
SECRETARY  or  STENOGRAPHER 
and  EASIER  TO  TEACH 

The  STENOGRAPH  is 
FIRST 

•  in  LEGIIILITY 

•  in  SPEED 

•  in  I AlOR  SAVING 

•  in  *NSRA  SPEED  CONTESTS  1952  SS- 

54  55 

*(Na1ional  Shorthand  Reporte  s  Assn.) 

•  in  BUSINESS  OFFICE  EFFICIENCY 

•  in  15,000  ANNUAL  CONVENTIONS 

FIRST  IN  ALL  JOBS  AND  FIELDS  REQUIRING 
HIGH  STENOGRAPHIC  SKILLS  AND  FAST  SERVICE 


TEACHERS:  Consider  the  above  points 
ol  "escellence."  Verity  them  if  in  doubt. 
Then  meditate  this  question:  Would  your 
students  more  likely  en|oy  CAREERS 
OF  CONSEQUENCE,  including  higher 
and  consistent  incomes,  if  they  were 
STENOGRAPH  equipped  and  trained? 


I  Stenographic  Mochincs,  Inc.,  Bos  22-X  I 

I  SIB  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  a.  III.  . 

I  Gentlemen:  I  om  interested  as  □  Operator  j 

1  LJ  Teocher  Q  School  Official.  . 

I 

I  Name  , 


School 


Addicss 


City  Zone  State 


BUSINESS  SCENE 

{Contiuurd  fnun  ftau*'  ft) 
m<*n,  who  would  have  to  live  and 
work  under  such  controls,  should 
know  in  advance  what  is  exjM'cted  of 
them.  The  anti-puhlication  side  ol 
till*  arKiirnei.t  is  that  if  the  plan  is 
revealed  in  advance,  then  there  will 
he  pressure  fritin  all  sides  for  revisions, 
hjsenhower  himself  may  have  to  set¬ 
tle  the  arj^nment. 

Cleveland  Goes  Underground 

(Cleveland’s  downtown  snhway  is 
inchiiiK  a  little  closer  to  reality.  An 
ahhrevialt'd  en^ineeriiijr  report  has 
revealed  that  the  city  can  and  should 
hnild  it.  'I’lie  snhway,  which  would 
iiiakt*  a  loop  around  the  downtown 
ar<‘a,  will  cost  alMtnt  $27.5  million. 
It  would  Ih'  ahont  two  miles  loiiK. 

'I’he  “eut  and  cover”  metluMl  of 
eonstniction  has  been  r(‘commended. 
'I'liat  is,  thi*  groiind  would  he  exca¬ 
vated,  tracks  installed,  and  then  every¬ 
thing  covered  over.  A  si/ahle  mimhei 
of  downtown  hnildinp;s,  howev«-r, 
would  have  to  hr-  imdercnt  to  provide 
a  direct  route  for  the  linip.  Transit 
System  officials  helieve  the  feeder  loop 
is  needed  to  makf*  the  city’s  new  ia|)id 
transit  lines  pay  ofl. 


FREE- 


I  MULTI  PURPOSE  DESKS 
TYPEWRITER  DESKS 
BOOKKEEPING  DESKS 
ART  DESKS 

DESKS  TO  YOUR  ORDER 
POSTURE  CHAIRS 
CLASSROOM  CABINETS 


Write  lor  free  faialcq  mirf  copy  of  im 
porlanl  summoiy  'The  Pi'^per  Use  of  Typing 
Desks". 

DESKS  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  6185  Bridgeport  6.  Conn 


NBC-TV  Seeks  Local  Ads 

A  fresh  hid  for  l(Kal  department- 
store  advertising'  is  hein^  math*  hy 
NB(;  Television.  'The  network  is 
conntinj4  on  a  new  program  format, 
called  Window,  which  consists  of 
fiv«‘-minnte  pro^'rarns  produced  hy 
\IU^owned  stations.  I.cKal  depart¬ 
ment  stores  sponsor  the  shows,  one 
sponsor  for  each  presentation.  A  loial 
celehrity  flernonstrates  the  sponsor’s 
items,  aloni'  with  uivin^  noneornmer- 
eial  comments  and  information.  1 

The  proj^ram  will  he  in  color  when¬ 
ever  possible.  "The  priet'  is  reasonable 
—in  New  York  (aty,  for  instance,  a 
once-a-week  window  on  WHO.A-TV 
costs  a  retailer  only  $525. 

Runs  by  Sunlight  | 

A  solar-powered  radio  rr'ceiver,  | 
which  weighs  only  ten  ounces  and  can 
work  (‘iKht  hours  in  total  darkness 
without  ri'chaiKinu,  has  Ih-cii  devel- 
o|M*d  hy  the  (General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany.  'The  p<Kket-si/.e  rec(*iver  is  re- 
char({ed  by  exposing  the  transpar<‘nt  I 
cast*  of  die  unit  to  the  rays  of  tlie  | 
sun.  (aMieral  Electric  says  that  arti- 1 
ficial  lii^ht,  such  as  that  pr(Nlnc<‘d  hy  I 
a  l(N)-watt  hnlh,  may  also  Ik*  nserl  ton 
recharm*  it.  I 


typis^  learning  and 


earning(^0  best  With 


All  metal  —one  piece 
Enameled  finish  in 
Gray,  Tan  or  Gieen 
7 "wide  X  9 Vi" 
high,  base  S" 
deep 

•  Holds  typing  text 
books  without 
tipping 


SCHOOL  TESTEO 


Teacher  Approved 


The  Liberty  Copyholder  holds  text  at  cor¬ 
rect  eye  level  and  angle  for  faster,  better 
typing,  quicker  learning  . . .  teaches  good 
business  practice  too!  So  low  in  cost 
every  typewriter  desk  can  have  one 


ORDER  NOW  by  Mail  If  not  avoilabla  from 
your  locol  ifofionar. 


BANKERS  BOX  COMPANY 

Sfofag0  Iqvtpmunt  Stnem  1914 
720  S.  Dearborn  Sf  •  Chicago  5,  III  BE-3 
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A  MESSAGE  TO  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  •  ONE  OF  A  SERIES 


After  the  Great  Ford  Foundation  Gift  •  • . 

What  Still  Remains  To  Be  Done 
To  Provide  Decent  Faculty  Pay 


Th*-  Ford  FoiiiidatioirH  ^ift  id'  u  half  hil* 
lion  dollars  to  oiir  privalidy  sii|i|M>rt«Ml  rol* 
h‘p‘s,  iiHMiiral  sriiools  and  lios|Htuls.  now 
h(‘iii{ij;  distrihiitrd.  is  iiia;:iiili<‘(Mit.  Ihit  it 
will  hr  iiiiirh  iiiorr  iiia^iiilimit  if  it  iii- 
spirrs  roiiipirtioii  of  thr  joh  to  whirh  it 
^ives  a  lift.  So  far  as  thr  rolh'^rs  and  nni* 
vrrsitirs  arr  ronrrrnrd,  this  joh  is  prima¬ 
rily  to  rrsriu*  tindr  farnity  nirmhrrs  from 
h«‘in^  s4‘4*ond-4'lass  4*iti/.4‘ns  4‘4‘4ni4»nii4‘ally. 

Facii  ill  a  period  wlieii  we  liav<;  lieiaime  ac¬ 
customed  to  aslronoiiii(uil  financial  figures,  a 
half  hillioii  dollars  remains  an  eye-popping 
gift.  In  fact,  it  is  so  imposing  that  a  good  many 
people  who  don't  r«‘ad  tin;  fine  print  are  apt  to 
eoiK.dnde  that  it  must  just  ahont  solve  the  finan¬ 
cial  prolilem  to  which  it  is  addressed. 

Goes  Only  a  Small  Way 

However,  we  have*  allowc'd  college  professors 
to  fall  SC)  far  hehind  the;  parade  financially  that 
the*  share  of  the  Ford  half  hillion  dollar  gift 
going  dirc*ctly  to  the*  impro\enient  of  faculty 
salaries  ($210  million)  will  go  only  a  small 
way  financially  toward  doing  what  is  nc'cossary 
to  provide  adc'cpiatc*  salaric*s. 

Fcmiph'linn  nf  this  jnh  for  nnr  privatedy 
snppnrtcMl  4*4dh‘g4‘s  and  nniv4‘rsili4*s  4‘alls 
fnr ; 

1 .  An  incrc'ase  in  fac'idty  salaries  at  h'ast 
live  times  as  great  as  that  made  possible  hy 


tin*  Ford  gift  nn'rely  to  rc'storc*  salaric's  to 
their  I9.‘{M  pnrehasing  power  h'vel  and  an 
iner4‘as4‘  fiftcn'ii  times  as  grc'at  to  provide* 
adecpiate*  salari4*s  toelay. 

2.  Semn*  dillienlt  and  4*4Mirag4*4Mis  eleei- 
sietns  hy  the*  he'ads  erf  the*  e‘olle‘ge*s  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  apportieming  the*  grants  re*- 
ee*ive‘el  hy  them. 

Terms  of  Gifts  to  Colleges 

I'hc*  .$210  million  of  the  Ford  foundation 
gift  going  s|)c*cificudly  to  improve  faculty  sala¬ 
ries  is  heing  distrihutc‘d  on  the  following  hiisis: 
Kach  of  01. privately  suppoitc-d,  regionally  ac- 
crc‘ditc-d  lihcnal  arts  and  sc;iencc*  collc‘gc*s  and 
univeu'sities  receives  a  gift  about  c*(piivalc*nt  to 
its  last  year’s  teaching  payroll.  For  tc*n  yc;ars 
oidy  the*  income  from  the^e  gifts  is  to  he*  devoted 
to  raising  facadty  salaries.  After  that  all  the 
money  can  he  spcnit  in  any  way  the  institutions 
rc*c-eiving  it  sc*c*  fit.  'I'hc'rc*  is  no  rc‘«piirc‘ment  that 
univc'isities  having  other  than  lihc'ial  arts  and 
sc-ic*nc:e  sc-hools  limit  use  of  the  gifts  to  improv¬ 
ing  salaries  in  these*  sc*hools  alone;.  'I'hey  e;an 
spread  it  right  through  all  their  faeultie*s  if  they 
wish. 

In  additioti  to  the  gift  of  $210  million 
spe;cifieally  directed  to  itie;re*asing  faculty 
salaries,  another  gift  of  $.')0  million  goes  to  a 
group  of  126  institutions  se;le*eted  for  spe¬ 
cially  note;worthy  leadership  in  improvitig 
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Whot’s  Happened  to  College  Faculty  Salaries* 

INliKX  (194<)=1(K)) 


*  Knal  Inr«>in<-  brforr  Tiiiaa. 

8ourc«*  Cwuni'il  for  Kinanctal  Aid  to  Fclucatfoa,  (j.  S.  Dcp'l  of 
Commcrco:  U  S.  Uop'i  «f  Labor. 


tlie  statUA  and  pay  of  teac  iierH.  For  tlieKc 
arliooU  tlic  individual  gifts  add  alioiit  50% 
more  to  the  amounts  coming  from  the  $210 
million  fund.  They  can  he  ummI  to  inijirove 
faculty  salaries  if  Uic  institutions  choose  to 
do  so,  but  this  is  not  required  by  the  terms  of 
these  gi  fts. 

riie  $2 10  million  plus  the  S-'d)  million  should 
yield  an  income  of  S10-$15  million  a  year.  Fven 
if  all  this  is  used  to  raise  salaries,  it  will  he 
only  a  small  step,  however  worthy,  towanl  the 
$200  million  per  year  the  colleges  need  to  meet 
their  salary  requirements  ade(|uatelv> 

Helps  Some  Who  Need  It  Most 

In  focussing  its  gift  to  improve  faculty  sala¬ 
ries  in  privately  supported  liberal  arts  and  sci¬ 
ence  colleges,  the  Ford  Foundation  aims  at  least 
part  of  the  help  at  the  spot  where  it  is  mo.st  des¬ 
perately  needed.  Numerous  stirveys  have  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  most  poorly  paid  of  all  college 
and  university  faculty  members  are  those  in 
small,  privately  emlowed  lilMual  arts  j-ol leges. 

Kilt  the  nvershudnwiiig  fuet  is  that  the 
teachers  in  our  eolleges  and  universities  as 
a  whole  are  hadly  underpaid.  Just  how  badly 
is  indicated  by  the  chart  above  which  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  an  earlier  editorial.  (Figures  later 
than  thotc  for  1954  are  not  available.) 


The  Ford  gift  will  turn  the  indicator  ol  fac¬ 
ulty  salaries,  which  now  lies  far  below  the  gen¬ 
eral  salary  trend,  upward  a  few  j>oints.  And  it 
will  <lo  tills  in  some  plaices  where  salaries  are 
below  the  wretched  average  shown  by  the  chart. 

But  the  Crucial  Test  Remains 

fiollege  and  university  administrators  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  extetul  further  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  getting  the  help  provided  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  gifts  where  it  is  most  needed.  In 
general,  this  will  mean  giving  it  to  senior  fac¬ 
ulty  inendarrs,  in  order  to  hold  experienced 
teachers  aiul  make  <‘ollege  t(‘aching  attractive 
as  a  career.  Hut  to  make  sn(;h  a  division  in  many 
si  hooks  will  take  extraordinary  fortitude. 

I'he  crucial  test  of  the  success  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  tin*  Ford  Foundation  in  raising  faculty 
salaries  will  lie  in  whether  it  prompts  the  rest 
of  us  — eollege  alumni,  individuals,  business 
firms  and  legislators  alike  —  to  see  that  it  is  a 
great  beginning,  not  a  signal  for  a  recess. 

Fa'cii  willi  tile  Ford  gifts  providing  $  10- 
I  .‘J  iiiiilioii  a  year,  our  privately  supported 
eolleges  and  universities  iiiiist  have  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  .SI 90  iiiillion  a  year  to 
provide  decent  faculty  salaries. 

ITiis  is  a  job  far  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  Ford  I'oiindalion,  imposing  tboiigb 
that  is.  It  is  a  job  far  beyond  the  capacities 
of  a  few  biiiidred  large  corporations  and  a 
f<‘W  tboiisand  wi'altby  individuals.  If  it  is 
to  b<‘  done,  it  is  a  job  at  wbicb  all  of  us 
must  work  with  a  will. 


Thu  mc.smfie  m  one  of  a  series  prejnired  by  the 
Mc(irnu  -Hill  Department  of  Kconomics  to  help 
increase  public  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  imftortant  nationwide  developments  that  are 
of  fnirticular  concern  to  the  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  ctmimunity  served  by  our  indiutrial 
and  technical  publications. 

Permission  is  freely  extended  to  newspa\>ers, 
groups  or  individuals  to  quote  or  reprint  all  or 
jmrts  of  the  text. 

PRESIDENT 

McGRAW-HILL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 
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easier! 


VISIBLE,  AUTOMATIC  MARGINS  I  li»- 
fu\t(*sl  iii.irKiii  st-lliii^'  of  iill.  Itiilii  .iiot\ 
low  cxad  lo<jlioii  on  iiuiKio  mhIc 

INTERCHANGEABLE  PLATEN  -  I  «  .u  li 
III  llir  iii.ufiiiir  lli.il  KiXfx  \oii  the  *'(>iii(k 
lull"  pLilcn,  that  iiiako  llie  Vi'iOiii.ilii  a 
s|>c<  iali/<'<l  wiiiiiiK  mac  fiiiit-. 

BALANCED  LINE  SPACING  —  S<<vi-  lulled 
f  ■■|l•ach”  with  oiir  <i|>acc*  iiio\c‘mciil  of  iln- 
li'vri  for  xill^ll‘  Hpafin^;  two'S|iaii'  iiiovc-iiic-ni 


foi  ilotililc  spaciiiK;  iioi  .  .  .  ihirc' s|iai<-  moM- 
iiinii  for  all  sji.ii  111^1. 

FINGERTIP  KEYSET  TAB  CONTROLS- 
( .oinc-iiicnily  plaicil  on  facing  |>an<'l,  in\lanl 
|iii-iixion  M'l  ami  clear,  sini|ililic‘\  lalnilalion 
ri-iiinii-il  in  all  I\|m-<i  of  |>iolc‘<k<kioiial  woik. 

ADJUSTABLE  SPACING  —  Siiii|>liiic-x  liKlH 
inaiKin  |n<ilifii alioii  anil  "eiror  coiirciioti." 

ALL  THE  "PROFESSIONAL"  FEATURES 
axsuiiiiK  a  iIioioiikIi  |>rc-|iara(ion  foi  ilir 
liiixinc'xi  will  III 


.  PRICED  AT  A  LOW. 

LOW  SPECIAL 
SCHOOL  PRICEI 


R.C.Allen  Business  Machines.Inc. 

678  Front  Ave.,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


R.C.Allen  Busineii  Machines.Inc. 

478  Rtoot  Avo..  N.  W,,  Grand  Raped*.  MuAtpaw 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

Wifhout  obligation,  please  send  rne  mare  information 
about  the  R.  C.  Allen  VisOmatic  Typewriter. 

NAME  - 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 

CITY  ZONE  STATE _ 
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MONROE 


NEWEST,  FASTEST  CALCULATING, 
ADDING  AND  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 


1.  Thirty  lessons  complete  for  students 
a.  Teacher's  Manual  and  Answer  Book, 
a.  Fundamental  Instruction  Cards. 


Many  ofTice  practice  teachers  tell  us  that  this  Monroe 
Job  Employment  Course  for  electric  semi-automatic 
calculators  enables  students  to  step  into  clerical  jobs. 

Thirty  40-minute  class  periods  are  provided,  with 
review  and  drill  sections,  and  intermediate  and  final 
test  material.  The  course  has  been  develoi)ed  in  co¬ 
operation  with  ex|)erienced  office  practice  teachers.  It 
comes  FREE  with  Monroe  semi-automatic  calculators, 
or  at  a  nominal  cost  without  the  machine.  Write 
Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  Educa¬ 
tional  Department,  Orange,  N.  J. 


NOTE:  This  Job  Employ¬ 
ment  Course  is  ideal  to 
follow  the  Monroe  Basic 
Training  Course  on  the 
Educator  Manual  Calcu¬ 
lator.  Information  sup¬ 
plied  on  request. 


The  Monroe  CST  model  gives  fully  au¬ 
tomatic  division,  automatic  repeat  key 
control,  electric  clearance  of  dials  and 
keybfiard,  electric  carriage  shift,  and 
many  other  modern  features.  Low  in 
cost,  it  is  the  perfect  machine  for  school 
class  instruction  and  for  administrative 
figure  work. 
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WHAT’S  NEW  IN  AIDS? 


VISUAL 


E.  DANA  GIBSON,  C’l'  S'dtf  CulleKe 


IN  OHDKH  t«)  Irani  what  was  really  iiin.  Aie  you  doiii^  any  <»!  these  things?  iioii  Musselmaii,  ‘’T  ry  Usiiij^  News  to 
new  in  aiidio-visual  aids  for  hiisi-  T'l'aehers  an-  also  iisinj'  tapes  to  Start  I'liits”  (Hiisinkss  Kimcation 

lu-ss  ediieatioii,  I  have-  coutaeted  provich-  sound  lor  filinstrips,  slides,  W'oiu.i),  March,  KJot)?  While  tii-d  to 

about  100  (inns  that  have  had  such  and  motion  |)ietures.  Soon-  teachers  the  subject  ol  (>eiieral  ihisiiiess,  this 

aids  ill  the  past.  The  result  is  the  list  will  he  usiu^  the  newly  developed  .ipproaeh  may  he  used  in  other  classes, 

of  audio-visual  materials  he^iiming  on  teehni(|ue  oi  putting  sound  and  |)ie-  What  news,  you  say,  would  he  of  real 

the  next  pa^e.  tiires  on  tai)e  in  order  to  show  stu-  interest  to  my  students?  .Something 

Let’s  look  first,  however,  at  the  dents  how  they  look  and  viuiid  to  about  the  cold  war,  |)olities?  No,  the 

newer  ideas  and  materials.  II  the  <;ach  other.  Proh.ihly  no  ureater  in  news  must  involve  the  student  or 

(jiiantity  and  the  immher  of  linns  pro-  eentivi-  lor  improvement  can  he  had  people  he  knows.  If  someone  in  the 

diiciii)’  them  is  any  criteria,  then  the  than  letting  a  student  see  himself  out  class  has  .i  car  accident,  there  are 

future  of  tape  recordinti  is  bright.  of  step  with  the  rest  ol  the  individuals  many  ^oikI  (piestions  to  ask.  “Will  the 

Straight  playback  machines  come  in  in  the  class.  driver  ol  the  other  car  have  to  pay 

hundreds  of  models  and  ranye  in  price  .Xiiother  type  of  aid  is  .i  jiaeket  jmt  the  doctor  and/or  hospital  hills?" 

from  $150  up.  Their  lonf»  playback  out  by  Hemiii^ton  Hand  Inc.,  .New  This  provides  an  entry  into  a  study 

time,  their  easi-  of  handling'  and  their  York.  The  envelope  contains  the  mate-  ol  insurance  and  transportatioii,  he- 

editiiiK  versatility  make  them  a  most  rial  lor  their  ten-key  addint'  machine  cause  it  raises  all  the  problems  of 

us<-ful  aid.  Lura  Lee  Straub’s  article,  course.  It  provides  iustrintive  lessons  driver’s  license,  aye  limits,  reporting 

“We  Have  an  .Assist. iiit  Teacher  in  lor  ten  periods,  covering  addition,  ol  accidents  to  polic«*,  etc. 

Our  Shorthand  CTassroom”  (lk'siNK..ss  multiplication,  and  subtraction.  T  here  T  he  newspaper  can  .ilso  he  a  source 

Kim’Cation  Wont. I),  .May,  1953),  fur-  is  a  well-constructed  manual  and  a  of  news.  If  a  local  business  hank- 

ni.shes  many  details  on  how  this  rna-  student  workbook  of  12  exercis«-s.  rupt,  use  it  as  a  learl  into  the  study 

chine  can  fw*  put  to  use.  Actual  practice  checks,  check  stubs,  ol  debts  atid  credits.  .A  fire  in  a 

This  is  really  only  one  small  use  of  and  invoices  simulate  real  business  nei^hborint{  builditi('  can  start  a  dis- 

the  tap<-  recorder.  I'eachers  also  are  o|)erations.  Of  equal  value  is  tin-  cussion  of  fire  insiir.uice.  Tfiesr  are 

recordinj?  speeches,  radio  programs,  MonrrM-  I'ortfolio  of  Teaching  Aids  only  a  few  of  the  su({t;estions  in  Dr, 

court  cases,  actual  sales,  etc.— all  to  and  Literature  (see  listint').  .Musselniaii’s  article, 

make  elass(-s  more  vital  and  challeuK-  Have  yj)u  s<-en  tin-  article  by  V'er-  .Some  of  you  are  thinking  that  you 
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can't  break  into  regularly  scheduled 
lessons  for  such  spur-of-the-moment 
topics.  But  isn't  extra  motivation 
worth  more  than  aYiy  loss  of  time  due 
to  the  breaking  of  a  fixed  schedule? 
Remember,  it  is  possible  to  pay  too 
high  a  price  for  routine. 

Need  more  suggestions  for  classes 
in  business  law,  consumer  education, 
or  bookkeeping?  The  problem  of  bad 
traffic,  streets,  police  protection,  etc., 
in  the  neighborhrK)d  make  excellent 
"Letters  to  the  Editor"  projects  in 
typing  or  Business  English  classes. 
The  shorthand  class  can  take  notes  at 
meetings  in  or  out  of  school  or  at  a 
schord  assembly.  The  bfx)kkeeping 
class  might  help  in  the  making  of  in¬ 
come-tax  forms,  the  analysis  of  bank 
statements,  or  the  study  of  the  city 
budget. 

We  haven't  begun  to  vitalize  classes 
to  the  extent  we  should.  The  sophis¬ 
ticated  and  blas^  students  coming  into 
our  classes  tcnlay  are  saturated  with 


TV,  radio,  and  the  movies.  They  chal¬ 
lenge  us  to  awaken  in  them  a  desire  to 
study  the  world  about  them. 

Another  area  of  effective  teach¬ 
ing  that  we  overlook  is  the  cartoon 
meth(xi.  (See  the  listing  under  Other 
Aids.)  Some  businesses  have  put  out 
cartoons  in  the  business  field,  but  few 
apply  directly  to  business  education. 
Many  of  you,  personally,  however, 
could  produce  fair  to  go(xl  drawings. 
Or,  even  if  you  can’t,  some  of  your 
students  can,  and  the  art  department 
in  many  schmds  is  glad  to  assist  in 
producing  them. 

Read  also  the  article  by  Irving 
Rosenblum,  “Another  Use  for  the 
(Umtic  Strip”  (Journal  of  Busine.ss 
Education,  Deceml)er,  1954).  While  a 
serial  cartoon  requires  work  to  main¬ 
tain,  students  will  fall  over  them¬ 
selves  t<»  catch  the  next  installment  of 
your  “Office  Girl”  or  “Tlie  Problems 
of  a  CPA.”  Once  in  a  great  while  one 
of  the  daily  newspap<*r  cartoons  will 


also  treat  a  pertinent  business  subject. 

Have  you  made  use  of  TV  in  your 
classes?  Like  radio,  TV  has  programs 
of  interest  to  business  education.  Most 
of  them  are  one-shot  programs,  how¬ 
ever,  hard  to  know  about  far  in 
advance.  Some,  like  “Private  Secre-' 
tary,"  are  not  too  apropos.  It  will  pay 
to  watch  for  program  announc'ements, 
however.  Many  national  hookups  put 
out  news  sheets  in  advance. 

Probably  of  more  interest  is  the 
l>ossibility  of  teaching  by  TV.  Such 
business  education  programs,  however, 
are  few  in  niimfwr  and  are  usually 
limited  to  telling  the  Iwal  community 
how  business  classes  work.  This  is 
fine,  but  it  does  not  make  use  of  the 
real  value  of  TV  as  an  educational 
medium. 

Of  course,  TV  is  expensive.  Of 
course,  to  put  on  a  [irogram  is  work. 
Hut  it  can  be  the  most  (‘ffective 
meth(Hl  of  presentation  we  have  yet 
( Cntitiriiird  on  jHine  41) 


FILMS 


TITLE 

ACCOUNTING— THE  LANGUAGE  OF 
BUSINESS 

AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 

BASIC  ELEMENTS  OF  PRODUC¬ 
TION,  THE 

BETTER  TYPING— AT  YOUR  FINGER¬ 
TIPS 

DIALING  TIPS 

DO  I  WANT  TO  BE  A  SECRETARY? 

FAIR  EXCHANGE 

FIVE  WAYS  TO  BETTER  DRUG¬ 
STORE  MANAGEMENT 

GETTING  A  JOB 

GOOD  PLACE  TO  WORK,  A 

HITTING  HOT  BUTTONS 

HOW  TO  INVESTIGATE  VOCATIONS 

IT'S  EVERYBODY'S  BUSINESS 

LEISURE  TIME 


MAGIC  BOX.  THE 

MAGIC  WHEEL,  THE 

MAKING  YOURSELF  UNDERSTAND 


1  SOURCE 

PRICE  1 

DESCRIPTION 

Association  Films,  Inc. 

Broad  at  Elm,  Ridftflald,  N.  J. 

351  Turk  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Frce-loan 

Produced  by  American  Institute  of  Account¬ 
ants  'i 

16  mm.,  black  and  white,  sound,  20  minutes 

!  British  Information  Sarvict 

30  Rocktfclltr  Plaza,  N.Y.C. 

Rental 

Sale 

S1.50 

$32.50 

On  handling  casual  callers 

16  mm.,  black  and  white,  sound,  10  minutes 

1  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films 

1  9794  Newton  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

1 

Rental 

Sale 

$3.00 

$62.50 

Function  of  resources,  labor,  capital,  and 
management 

16  mm.,  black  and  white,  sound.  13  minutes 

i  Modern  Talking  Picture  Service 

45  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.Y.C. 

Free-loan 

Demonstration  by  Norman  Saksvig 

16  mm.,  black  and  white,  sound,  30  minutes 

1  Contact  your  local  telephone  company. 

Frce-loan 

16  mm.,  color,  5  minutes 

Coronet  Instructional  Films 

Coronet  Building,  Chicago  1 

Color 

b&w 

$110 
$  55 

Skills  and  duties  of  a  secretary 

16  mm.,  11  minutes 

Movies,  USA,  Inc. 

729  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  19 

Free-loan 

"Do's  and  don'ts"  about  the  stock  market 
16  mm.,  black  and  white,  sound,  20  minutes 

!  Audio-Visual  Extension 
'  City  College  of  New  York 

1  17  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 

Rental 

Sale 

$  3.00  ca. 
$20.00  ea. 

Window  and  interior  display;  Promotion  to 
the  Professions;  Departmentalization;  Pro¬ 
moting  Prescription  Department;  Merchan¬ 
dising  Prescription  Accessories.  SAund 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films 

9794  Newton  Ave.,  Cleveland.  0. 

S75 

How  to  find  the  kind  of  job  you  want 

16  mm.,  black  and  white,  sound 

National  Assn,  of  Manufacturers 

444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22 

Rental 

Sale 

$  1.50 
$35.00 

On  factory  employment  vs.  white-collar  jobs 
16  mm.,  black  and  white,  sound,  14'/i  min. 

Ideal  Pictures,  Inc. 

1  5B  East  Water  St.,  Chicago 

!  Apply 

for 

rent 

On  selling 

16  mm.,  color,  sound,  45  minutes 

1  Coronet 

^  Coronet  Building,  Chicago  1 

Color 

b&w 

$100 
$  50 

16  mm.,  black  and  white,  sound,  10  minutes 

1  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
j  1615  H  St.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

! 

Rental 

(30 

Sale 

$  15 

days) 

S130 

16  mm.,  color,  18  minutes 

:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 

330  West  42  St.,  New  York  36 

Sale 

$85 

After  school  hours,  don't  let  your  leisure 
time  go  to  waste.  To  be  released  later  this 

! 

year, 

16  mm.,  black  and  white,  sound,  14  minutes 

1  Modern  Talking  Pictures 
!  45  Rockefeller  Plaza.  N.Y.C.  20 

Frce-loan 

On  packaging 

16  mm.,  color,  sound,  30  minutes 

,  Modern  Talking  Pictures 

45  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.Y.C.  20 

1  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films 

1  9794  Newton  Ave.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Frce-loan 

Rental 

Sale 

$  3.00 

$62.50 

How  business  machines  arc  made  and  used 
16  mm.,  black  and  white,  14  minutes 

16  mm.,  black  and  white,  14  minutes 
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MOST  rOR  YOUR  MONEY.  THE 


McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 
330  West  42  St..  New  York  36 


$85 


OF  TIME  AND  SALESMEN 

OFFICE  COURTESY— MEETING 
THE  PUBLIC 

OFFICE  TEAMWORK 
OPPORTUNITY  USA 
PAPER  MADE  FOR  YOU.  THE 
PLANNING  YOUR  CAREER 
POOL  OF  CONTENTMENT 
RIGHT  TOUCH,  THE 

SCIENCE  SPINS  A  YARN 

SILENT  PARTNERS 

TYPING  TECHNIQUES 

WHAT  MAKES  US  TICK? 

YOUR  MONEY  IS  WHAT  YOU 
MAKE  IT 

FILMSTRIPS 

TITLE 

BOOKKEEPING  FILMSTRIP  SERIES 


CLAY  BALL.  THE 

CONSUMER  EDUCATION  FILM 
STRIP  SERIES 

CO  OPERATIVES  IN  TODAY’S  LIFE 

CREDIT  MANAGEMENT— CAREER 
WITH  A  FUTURE 

DO  YOU  BELONG  IN  ADVERTISING? 
ECONOMICS 

FUTURE  OF  AMERICA,  THE 
HOW  RAYON  IS  MADE 

LET'S  TALK  IT  OVER 

OPPORTUNITY  IN  VARIETY 
STORE  MANAGEMENT 

RETAIL  CREDIT—  BEHIND  THE 
SCENES 

SECRETARIAL  TRAINING  SERIES 

SKOKIE  SCHOOL  STORE,  THE 


Sale 


Movies,  USA,  Inc. 

729  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  19 

Free-loan 

Salt 

$100 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films 

9794  Newton  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Rental  $4  (c), 
$2.50  (b&w); 
sale  $100  (c), 

$50  (b&w) 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films 

9794  Newton  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

(Same  as 

Courtesy") 

"Office 

Modern  Talking  Pictures 

45  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.  Y.  C.  20 

Free-loan 

Modern  Talking  Pictures 

45  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.  Y.  C.  20 

Free-loan 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films 

9794  Newton  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

$75 

British  Information  Service 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.  Y.  C.  20 

Rental 

Sale 

$  2.50 
$55.00 

IBM  Film  Library,  Endicott,  N.  Y. 

Or  any  branch  office 

Free-loan 

American  Viscose  Corp. 

Consumer  Service  Section 

Box  864,  GPO,  New  York  1 

Free-loan 

Modern  Talking  Pictures 

45  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.  Y.  C.  20 

Free-loan 

British  Information  Service 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.  Y.  C.  20 

Rental 

Sale 

S  2.50 
$55.00 

Modern  Talking  Pictures 

45  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.  Y.  C.  20 

Free-loan 

Business  Education  Films,  Suite  409 

630  Ninth  Ave.,  New  York  36 

Free-loan 

Sale 

$134.50 

For  coniumer-educatloN  classos; 
wisely 

16  mm.,  black  and  white,  sound,  14  minutes 

How  a  salesman  should  plan  his  workini  day 
16  mm.,  black  and  white,  30  minutes 

16  mm.,  color  or  black  and  white,  sound, 
12  minutes 


Co-operation  in  the  office 
16  mm.,  sound,  12  minutes 

On  investment  banking 

16  mm.,  black  and  white,  sound,  27  n.inutes 

Seicct  the  right  type  of  paper  for  each  job 
16  mm.,  biack  and  white,  23  minutes 

Know  yourseif  and  your  quaiifications 
16  mm.,  biack  and  white,  sound,  16  n.inutes 

On  the  typing  pool 

16  mm.,  black  and  white,  sound,  20  minutes 

Secretarial  advice  (sec  BEW,  May.  *55, 
p.  12) 

16  mm.,  color,  sound,  18  minutes 

On  rayon  and  synthetic  fibers 
16  mm.,  coior,  sound,  23  minutes 

On  life  insurance  funds;  deveioping  the  West 
16  mm.,  color,  sound,  19  minutes 

16  mm.,  black  and  white,  sound,  21  minutes 


On  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
16  mm.,  coior,  sound,  12  minutes 

Inflation — its  causes  and  cure 
16  mm.,  color,  sound,  29*/]  minutes 


SOURCE 

PRICE  1 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 

Series 

$35.00 

330  West  42  St..  New  York  36 

Each 

$  6.50 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Free-loan 

51  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  10 

Young  America  Films,  Inc. 

Series 

$16.50 

18  E.  41  St.,  New  York  17 

Each 

$  3.50 

Co-operative  League  of  USA 

343  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

$3.00 

City  College  of  New  York 

Rental 

$  3 

17  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 

Sale 

$21 

Advertising  Foundation  of  America 

Loan-free 

to 

330  W.  42  St.,  New  York  36 

schools 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 

Set 

$25.00 

330  West  42  St.,  New  York  36 

Each 

$  5.50 

American  Assn,  of  Advertising  Agencies 
285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17 

$30 

American  Viscose  Corp. 

$1.00 

Consumer  Service  Section 

Box  864,  GPO,  New  York  1 

Instructional  Materials  Lab 

Silent  S3: 

U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Sound  at  3H  $5, 

at  V/i  $5.75 

Variety  Store  Merchandiser 

192  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y,  C.  16 

Free-loan 

Audio-Visual  Extension  Service 

Rental 

$  2 

City  College  of  New  York 

17  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  10 

Sale 

$10 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 

Series 

$55 

330  West  42  St.,  New  York  36 

Each 

$10 

Nat.  Assn,  of  Sec.  Sch.  Principals 

$4.50 

1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W. 

Washington,  0.  C. 

(with  strips) 

DESCRIPTION 


Correlated  with  Freeman,  Hanna,  and  Kahn's 
"Bookkeepino  Simplified."  Six  parts:  Equa¬ 
tion  and  Balance  Sheet  (21  frames);  Ac¬ 
counts  and  Analyzing  Tranuctions  (36  fr.); 
Journalizing  and  Posting  (36  fr.) ;  Trial 
Balance  (32  fr.);  Work  Sheet  and  Financial 
Statements  (34  fr.);  Closing  Entries  (24 
fr.).  Color 

On  business  letters 
Sound,  color,  75  frames 

How  to  Buy  a  Blouse  (41  fr.);  Seicct  Your 
Style  (39  fr.);  Your  Retail  Store  (39  fr.); 
Rayon  Fabrics  (39  fr.);  Wool  Fabrics  (41 
fr.);  Cotton  Fabrics  (42  fr.) 

Black  and  white,  30  frames 


Color;  33  1/3  record;  15  minutes 


Advertising  and  its  opportunities 
Sound,  color,  137  frames 

Basic  Concepts  (40  fr.);  National  Income, 
Parts  I  and  II  (each  36  fr.);  Saving  and 
Investment  (47  fr.)  '  '< 

Optimistic  view  of  American  economy 
Color,  92  frames 

Black  and  white,  67  frames 


A  co-operative  filmstrip.  Guide  lor  teachers 


Sound,  color,  100  frames 
Black  and  white,  72  frames 


Correlated  with  "Applied  Secretarial  Practice," 
and  other  texts,  (tcttlng  a  Job;  The  First 
Job;  Secretarial  Attitudes;  Adjusting  te  the 
Job;  Secretarial  Co-operation;  Job  Growth. 
78  rpm.,  12-inch  record 

On  a  consumer  co-operative.  Part  f,  43 
frames;  Part  II,  42  frames 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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FILMSTRIPS  (continued) 


STOCK  EXCHANGE,  THE 

Wayne  University 

Detroit  1,  Michigan 

Both 

Each 

$5 

$3 

SUPERVISORV  PROBLEMS  IN 

THE  OFFICE,  SERIES 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 

330  West  42  St.,  New  York  36 

$75 

i 

WHAT  DOES  ADVERTISING  DO?  j 

City  College  of  New  York  . 

17  Lexington  Avc.,  N.  V.  C.  10  ' 

Rental 

Sale 

'  i 

S  3 

$20 

mamm 

TITLE  1 

SOURCE 

PRICE 

BAITED  BULLETIN  BOARDS  | 

Baited  Bulletin  Boards 

30  Clareview  Avc.,  San  Jose  27,  Calif. 

Sl.OO 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  TEACHING 
TRICKS 

Interstate  Printers  &  Publishers,  Inc. 
Danville,  III. 

S1.75 

BUSINESS  TEACHERS’  GUIDE  TO 

FREE  VISUAL  AIDS 

Business  Teachers'  Guide 

Box  114  W,  Conway,  N.H. 

$1.50 

CAN  1  GET  THE  JOB? 

General  Motors,  Inc. 

Dept,  of  Public  Relations,  Detroit  2 

Free 

FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  BOOKLETS 

Nearest  Income  Tax  Bureau 

Free 

MODERN  TEACHING  AIDS 

Smead  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

Hastings,  Minn. 

Free 

ON  THE  TRACK 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

School  and  College  Service 

Transportation  Bldg.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C. 

Free 

PORTFOLIO  OF  TEACHING  AIDS 

AND  LITERATURE 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
General  Offices.  Orange.  N.  J. 

Free 

PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
IMPROVING  INSTRUCTION  IN 
BOOKKEEPING 

Business  Education  Service  Series 

Ohio  State  U.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Free 

PRINCIPLES  OF  EFFECTIVE  TELE¬ 
PHONE  USAGE 

Local  telephone  company  office 

1  Free 

VISUAL  AIDS  AND  READING  REF¬ 
ERENCES  ON  BUSINESS  CAREERS 

1  South-Western  Publishing  Co. 

1  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 

.  Free 

to  teachers 

Nrt  I,  !ts  Nature  and  Tunction;  Part  II, 
How  It  Operates 

Six  Strips:  Understanding  Employee  View¬ 
point.  Error  Correction  Talk,  Motivating  the 
Long-Scrvicc  Employee.  Orientation  and  In¬ 
duction,  Combatting  Job  Monotony,  Exces¬ 
sive  Supervision.  Sound 

Color,  33  1/3  record,  12  minutes 


mmmmmiiiimemmmmmmmimmsm 


DESCRIPTION 


Written  by  Thomas  A.  Koskey 

Written  by  Toma  S.  Kightlinger 

Detailed  list  of  sources  from  which  visual 
aids  may  be  obtained 

Booklet 

Charts  and  pamphlets  on  many  phases  of 
income  tax 

A  portfolio  of  materials  for  the  teaching  of 
filing 

21  Items  about  railroads 

How  to  set  up  or  modernize  a  business- 
machine  course.  A  step-by-step  program.  20 
Items 

Bulletin  No.  4 


How  to  use  the  phone  and  the  directory; 
discussion  questions  suggested 

Monograph  84 


OTHER  AIDS  «"■«««««««« 


TITLE 

SOURCE  1 

PRICE 

DESCRIPTION 

ALPHABETIC  DISPLAY  CARDS 

Keetrix  Display  Typing  Co. 

95  Seaman  Ave.,  New  York  34 

Sl.OO 

Set  of  11  display  cards 

BOOKKEEPING  CARTOONS 

Nat.  Assn,  of  Sec.  Sch.  Principals 

1201  Sixteenth  St.  N.W..  Wash.  6.  D.C.  , 

$2.00 

In  sets  of  12.  Black  and  white,  8xl0-inch 
posters 

BOOKKEEPING  CHART 

R.  L.  Spahr,  Cons.  Disc.  Co. 

No.  10  Valley  St.,  Lewistown.  Pa. 

$1.97  per  100 

For  daily  class  work.  12  x  8'/i  inches.  In 
100  to  500  lots 

BOOKKEEPING  VISUALIZED 

The  National  Blank  Book  Company 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

Free 

Includes  poster,  teacher's  guide,  and  sample 
sheets.  Poster  explains  bookkeeping  pro¬ 
cedure 

DICTATION  DISCS 

Dictation  Diu  Co. 

PO  Box  637,  90  Church  St.,  N.  Y,  C. 

Sale:  S18  each 
senes;  both  for 
$33.50 

Scries  4A  consists  of  8  records  at  78  rpm; 
scries  B  consists  of  4  records  at  33  1/3 
rpm.  Each  record  has  45  minutes  of  dicta¬ 
tion,  or  12  letters 

GLAMOUR  VISUAL  AIDS 

Clamour  Magazine,  Job  Dept. 

420  Lexington  Avc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  | 

Chart  free;  pos¬ 
ters,  50c;  kit, 
$1.00 

On  jobs,  how  to  find,  win,  and  keep  them 

OCCUPATIONAL  SUBJECT  POSTERS 

!  Chronicle  Guidance  Publications,  Inc. 
Monrovia,  New  York 

i  Each,  75c;  2-5, 

60c;  5-10,  50c; 
11-35,  35c;  36- 
100,  30c 

1  Four  17x22-inch  colored  posters  on  book- 
1  keeping,  typing,  business  law,  business 
i  arithmetic 

OIL  INDUSTRY  TEACHING  AID 
MATERIALS 

Petroleum  School  Senes 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

50  W.  50  St.,  New  York  20 

Single  copies  free 

Charts,  filmstrips,  and  booklets 

SHORTHAND  CARTOONS 

Nat.  Assn.  Sec.  Sch.  Principals 

1201  Sixteenth  St.  N.W.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

$2  a  set 

Twelve  8  by  10  inch  cartoons 

TYPING  CARTOONS 

1  Ohio  Typewriter  Service 

3759  Berkley,  Cincinnati  36,  Ohio 

Ten  for  $2 

Black  and  yellow.  8'/i  by  11  inches 

TYPINGO 

^  Mr,  Kraning 

8016  Locust  Avc.,  Gary,  Ind. 

Sl.OO 

'  A  three-page,  mimeographed  set  of  instruc¬ 
tions  for  a  game  to  improve  typing. 

ZIPPO  BAR-CHARTS 

i  Zippo  Bar-Charts 
i  Jewell,  Iowa 

'  Vanes  with  size, 
quantity 

Charts  almost  anything.  Pull  back  perforated 

1  white  cloth  to  uncover  colored  strip  beneath 
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You  Can 

READ  FASTER  and  BETTER 


AUTHOR'S  INTRODUCTION 

It’s  a  nciuTally  roconni/.od  fact  tfiat  tfic  inodt'rn  busi¬ 
ness  or  professional  ixTson  is  einnesbed  in  a  never-endinj{ 
combat  with  printed  words,  'f'bere  they’ lie  before  fiiin 
in  continuin)^  accuinnlations,  and  it  is  imperative  that  be 
read  tlu'se  ever-moimtin^  piles  of  print  in  order  to  dis¬ 
patch  the  daily  activities  in  his  office  efficiently,  and  in 
order  that  he  may  obtain  the  broader  information  and 
insights  that  contribute  so  mi){htily  to  his  succe.ss. 

This  is  an  a^e  of  new  horizons ;  new  liori/.ons  in  busi¬ 
ness,  in  etliication,  in  transportation  and  communication— 
and  new  horizons  in  reading.  Practically  all  phases  of 
American  life  have  In’en  subjected  to  streamlined  teeb- 
nicjues  in  attiMnpts  to  develop  higher  tem|M>s  and  faster 
paces  than  were  known  tw'enty-five,  or  even  ten,  years 


a^o.  In  the  midst  oi  this  iast-moviiiu  cm  rent  oi  American 
living,  most  business  and  professional  pr-oph‘  are  still 
usiii)'  the  reading  t«‘chni(|ues  they  acipiired  as  children 
in  uraeh-  scIkm)!  many  years  ano.  As  a  conseiinencr*,  they 
creep  aloiiK  at  2(K)  or  250  words  a  minute  when  they 
conhl  easily  •■scalade  this  rate  to  500  or  fiOO  words  a 
minute. 

A  new  art  of  reading  has  arisen  during  the  l.tst  lew 
years  in  r«‘sponse  to  a  deeply  lelt  ne*'d  by  atinits  to  lead 
faster  and  la-tter.  In  this  series  ol  articles,  I  shall  explain 
some  of  the  basic  techni(|ues  in  this  n«'w  art  ol  rapid, 
rdfective  reading  and  provide  >ou  with  selertions  to 
which  you  may  apply  them,  rhen  it  is  up  to  you.  Yon 
must  ^o  on  applying  the  techni(|ues  in  .dl  the  reading  you 
do.  Beading;  for  increased  sp«-ed  and  und<‘rstandin^  is 
a  skill  that  rr'ipiires  laithlul  and  abundant  practice. 


1.  How  well  do  you  read  ISOW? 


Do  YOU  KNOW  how  well  you 
readi'  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
find  out.  'I'he  average  reader  reads 
alMuit  250  words  a  minute.  \  lesser 
numiM'r  than  this  indicates  a  slow 
rea(h-r  or  a  piwir  rearh-r.  \’ery  goixl 
nnrders  read  500  or  fiOO  words  a 
minute.  A  very  superior  rr-ader  reads 
i,0(M)  words  a  minute.  ,\ikI,  occa¬ 
sionally,  one  finds  an  unusual  p(*rson 
who  reads  1,6(K)  or  l,S00  words  u 
minute. 

SiM'cd,  however,  isn’t  tin*  only  con¬ 
sideration.  Ability  to  cover  printed 
words  rapidly  is  (piite  valueless  un¬ 
less  one  gathers  meaning  from  read¬ 
ing.  Basically,  there  are  two  major 
reading  skills  that  lend  themselves  to 
development  with  guidance  and  prac- 


tic-e— speed  and  comprehension.  'Fhe 
two  must  increas*-;  together  or  all  is 
lost.  If  you  should  increase  your  s|M‘ed 
to  fi(M)  words  a  minute  and  simultane¬ 
ously  drop  your  comprehension  from 
80  jM'r  cent  to  40  per  cent,  your  sjM-ed 
would  do  you  more  harm  than  goo<l, 
s«),  in  all  these  articles,  you  will  be 
asked  to  work  on  iMith  s|)eed  and  com¬ 
prehension. 

But,  first  of  all,  let’s  find  out  what 
your  normal  rate  is,  and  also  get  some 
idea  of  h«)W  well  you  compreheml. 
You  can  then  use  thes<‘  first  scores 
as  a  basis  of  comparison  later. 

Shortly,  you  will  Ik*  asked  to  read 
the  article  from  the  N'eu;  York  7'ime* 
that  follows.  Bead  this  selection  just 
as  you  are  accustomed  to  reading  or¬ 


dinarily.  Don’t  hurry,  and  don't  tty 
especially  hard  to  get  the  meanings 
just  read  coinlortahly. 

You  II  have  to  tini<‘  yourself  by  a 
watch  witfi  a  second  hand.  At  the 
monu'iit  that  yon  are  leady  to  start 
reading,  note  the  time  in  minutes  and 
seconds  and  jot  it  down  on  the  margin 
of  the  pag«'.  Then  read  tin-  aitiele. 
When  you’ve  finished,  recortl  in  min¬ 
utes  and  secomls  the  exar  t  amount  ol 
time  it  t(M>k  you.  You  will  find  other 
instructions  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

WHY  DO  THEY  MOVE? 

Tlie  Po|>ulatii>ii  IteferriMe  Htireuii  says 
lliut  alMHil  3  irer  cent  of  tlie  iiution’K 
population  move  from  one  slate  to  aiMitlier 
eaili  year.  Many  more  |M‘rsons  umioofrt- 
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rdiy  iiHivr  iiitruklale;  tlie  liutilute  of  Lifr 
litMfMitte  t»tinnite»  Ihiit  thi»  year  Sl.fKNI.- 
(MMI  people  will  pull  up  klake*  mihI  nwive 
lo  other  home*.  It  i«  difficult  to  »ee  why 
thik  if  to.  If  moving  one's  household  from 
one  fmme  to  aiMvther  in  the  same  city,  or 
from  one  city  to  arkotlter,  were  as  simple 
as  changing  a  pair  of  shoes,  those  figures 
liertaining  to  Americans  on  the  move 
would  nut  l>e  surprising.  But  moving,  and 
especially  hnig-distance  moving,  is  an 
incTedihly  cumples,  uncomfortahle,  un¬ 
settling,  exisensive,  and  distasteful  opera¬ 
tion. 

Ifere  in  CJity  A,  for  example,  are  old 
friends  and  neiglibors,  old  haunts — famil¬ 
iar  faces,  familiar  schools,  familiar  church, 
comfortable  if  not  plush  house— and  firmly 
fixed  habits.  There,  in  Ciity  R,  are  neigh- 
Imrs  of  as  yet  undetermined  humors,  new 
surroundings  and  perhaps  customs;  strangr* 
schtMtls  and — at  first  glance — gimlet-eyed 
teacliers,  a  church  with  perhaps  different 
hymn-books  (very  unsettling)  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  <»f  a  wlmlly  strange  luder  of  worship. 
And  high  on  the  list  <»f  painful  adiiist- 
luents  is  the  necessity  of  forming  new 
habits,  of  finding  new  restaurants,  perhaps 
changing  one’s  mode  of  transportation. 
And  tlien  tliere  is  tlie  little  matter  of 
tlie  new  house. 

Hie  matter  of  tlie  iis'w  Imiiisc  ap|M‘ars 
on  the  agenda  early  in  any  moving  opera¬ 
tion.  llie  lady  of  the  (old)  house  says  the 
new  house  must  lie  larger,  iK>urer  to 
kclmols,  with  a  large  yard,  with  fire¬ 
places,  a  sunny  kitclum,  etc.,  etc.  And 
the  liead  of  tlie  (old)  house  fintls  himself 
saddled  ruit  only  with  tlu*  task  of  adjusting 
himself  lo  new  associates  in  what  may 
lie  a  totally  strange  pluc-e  hut  also  with  the 
respsmsihility  of  finding  a  new  house 
answering  the  foregoing  description.  If 
he  is  wise,  the  head  of  the  (old)  Imiise 
will  somehow  turn  the  important  (and 
time-ennsuining)  business  of  diss-overing  a 
new  house  to  the  distaff  side  so  that  in 
tlie  event  matters  turn  out  piHirly  he,  and 
not  site,  can  say,  “Well,  I  didn’t  think 
miu-h  of  |Ih‘  house  in  the  first  place,  hut 
I  didn’t  like  to  say  so." 

Hut  no  matter  what,  the  im'w  house 
will  he  a  prohlem.  F.ven  the  most  careful 
inspection  of  a  house  does  iMit  prepare 
one  fully  for  living  in  it.  lns|>ection  h**- 
fore  moving  in  does  not  prepare  one  for 
tlie  discovery  that  the  movers  with  their 
vanioad  of  fumiture-and  wliat  liMiks  more 
worn  and  frazzled  than  the  family  heir- 
hNims  Iseing  carted  across  a  pavement, 
from  truck  to  house,  in  tlie  cold  liglit  of 
day — and  a  small  army  of  painters  have 
arrived  at  the  new  Imiise  at  the  same 
lime.  Inspection  before  moving  does  not 
prepare  one  for  the  diss-overy  that  the 
previous  occupants  have  decamped  with 
all  but  three  window  shades,  leaving  the 
new  residents  and  all  their  dusty  furniture 


and  tlieir  undisguised  misery  fully  ex¬ 
posed  to  curious  eyes. 

Inspection  does  not  disclose  that,  al- 
thougli  one  may  come  from  a  place  where 
trash,  ashes,  and  garbage  were  picked  up 
twice  a  week,  here  at  the  new  Imuse  trash 
is  picked  up  once  every  twii  weeks  on 
one  day,  ashes,  if  any,  on  another  day,  and 
garfiage  on  still  anotlier.  (>r  that  the  paper 
boy's  aim  at  the  new  house  is  worse  than 
a  certain  lad's  aim  at  the  old.  (hr  that  the 
new  house’s  windows  rattle  alanningly 
even  in  a  liglit  hree/.e.  Or  that  there  are 
fewer  slielves  in  the  kitchen  than  one  had 
supposed.  Or  that  one  of  tlie  garage  dmrrs 
— a  heavy,  lieavy  door— is  about  to  fall 
off. 

But  there  is  the  new  house — and  its 
larger  yard,  just  as  the  lady  of  the  (old) 
house  wanted  it.  With  more  grass  lo  cut. 

A  nice,  hig  hedge  to  trim.  I..ot$  of  trees 
to  shed  their  leaves  in  season.  And  a 
lot  of  new  neiglibors  who,  as  yet,  do  not 
appear  lo  lie  the  type  eager  lo  share  any 
of  tlieir  iM’longings  with  newcomers  who 
have  no  shades  on  their  windows  and  ap¬ 
pear  lo  he,  for  all  the  world,  a  hunch  of 
gypsies  with  a  heap  of  broken-down,  or 
at  least  badly  ImmiI,  furniture.  The  new 
house  will  he  all  right,  some  day;  hut, 
when  the  movers  have  gone  and  the  door 
is  closed  (stickily),  the  old  house  looks 
pretty  good,  wherever  it  was. 

Jot  down  your  finishing  time. 
Checking  Your  Speed 
Time  Begun 
Time  Finislied 
Beading  Time 
Beading  Bate 
('ompreheitsive  Score 

Hcf<*r  hack  lo  where  you  jotted 
down  the  time  you  lK‘gun  reading. 
Write  it  in  tlie  .space  alMive  as,  for 
example,  9:22.  Next,  write  your  fiu- 
i.shing  time  in  the  appropriate  .space. 
Subtract  tlic  first  from  the  second  to 
get  your  reading  time,  then  locate  this 
time  on  the  scale  shown  below,  'The 
nnmix'r  iimler  your  figure  tells  you 
how  many  words  per  minute  you  read. 
I’or  example,  if  it  t(M)k  you  3V4  min¬ 
utes  to  reail  the  article,  you  read  at 
till*  rate  of  194  words  a  minute.  'I'liis 
is  your  “Reading  Rate"  and  should  he 
retHirdetl  as  such  in  the  appropriate 
space  in  tin*  table. 

Checking  Your  Comprehension 

Without  referring  back  to  the  ar- 
tich-,  read  the.se,  statements  and  write 
“Yi's”  before  each  one  you  think  is 
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correct,  and  "No”  Ix-fore  eac  h  one  you 
think  is  incorr«*ct. 

— I.  The  Population  Reference  Bu¬ 
reau  says  that  about  per  cent  uf 
the  national  population  moves  from 
one  state  to  another  each  year. 

— 2.  The  Institute  of  Life  Insurance 
estimates  that  .3 1,000, (MM)  people 
pull  up  stakes  and  move  each  year. 
— 3.  Among  the  new  adjustments  that 
must  lie  made,  as  enumerated  b> 
the  article,  are:  becoming  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  new  neighbors,  strange 
schools,  a  different  church,  and 
getting  one’s  mail  rerouted  satis 
factorily. 

— 4.  The  article  states  that  the  lady 
of  the  house  wants  the  new  house 
lo  1h*  larger,  nearer  scIkmiIs  and 
stores,  have  a  large  yard,  an  out¬ 
door  fireplace,  and  a  sunny  kitchen. 
— !5.  According  to  the  article,  regard¬ 
less  of  how  careful  an  inspection  of 
the  new  house  has  been  made  l>e- 
fore  moving  in,  difficulty  cannot  be 
fully  eliminated. 

— fi.  When  the  article  says  that  the 
wise  head  will  turn  the  selection  uf 
the  house  to  the  distaff  side,  it 
means  that  he  will  turn  it  over  to 
his  wife. 

— 7.  In  this  article,  the  previous  ten¬ 
ants  were  .said  to  have  departed 
with  three  of  the  window  shades. 
— 8.  Other  difficulties  enumerated  in 
the  article  are:  garbage  collection 
problem,  the  newsboy’s  aim,  rattling 
windows,  few  shelves  in  the  kitchen, 
a  garage  door  about  to  become  un¬ 
hinged. 

— 9.  The  new  house  that  the  lady 
wanted  has  these  disadvantages  to 
the  man:  more  grass  to  cut,  weeds 
in  the  lawn,  a  hedge  to  trim,  lots 
uf  trees  to  shed  leaves. 

— 10.  The  article  gives  no  reason  as 
to  why  so  many  Americans  undergo 
this  trial  uf  moving  each  year. 

Here  are  the  right  answers- a  rarr- 
ful  check  will  prove  their  accuracy. 

saA  01  "N  l- 

OM  '6  ON  ’1  “A  'S  'Z 

s*A  ’8  s«A  ’9  oy;  >  o\  i 

Allow  yourself  a  score  of  10  for 
each  correct  ansNVfr  t«)  find  your  com¬ 
prehension  score.  Write  it  in  the  table 
alxne.  You  will  wish  to  refer  back  to 
these  .scores  as  you  progress  through 
this  series.  With  the  use  of  the  new 
tt*chniques  describ<-d  and  the  practice 
recommended,  you  should  note  con¬ 
sistent  improvj'inent. 

(To  l>e  contittueil  urxt  month) 
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Better 
Business 
Letters : 


WHAT  TO  WRITE 

A  letter  is  constructed  like  a  building; 
Its  purpose  governs  the  materials  in  it 


TIIAOHKKS  (»l  ^nicral  IxisiiuKs 
<laKK<-K  art-  oIUmi  fac<*(l  willi  (hr 
|)rol>i«'tn  ol  a  unit  on  Itiisincss 

lollrr  wriljii({.  On  itiaiiy  uccasions  tlicv 
liavr  afikt'd  lor  suK^t'sl ioii.s  to  help 
llieiii  in  approaeliiti(4  ihiti  task.  Units 
may  last  only  a  few  weeks  or  days, 
and  their  eoneern,  naturally,  is  to 
create  a  unit  useful  and  praetieal. 

'I'heii  eoneern  is  not  without  basis. 
l‘'or  years  leaehiiiK  niat«‘rials  on  hnsi* 
ness  h-lter  writing  have  stressed  a 
traditional  approach  to  tin*  snhjeet. 
This  is  ina  le  evident  hy  the  emphasis 
Hiven  the  "(!V'  (completeness,  con- 
ciseiH-ss,  clearness,  c«»nrtesy),  and  the 
admonition  to  Im*  simple  and  direct, 
while  keepjiiK  the  reader’s  feeliiiRs  in 
mind.  Chanted,  thesi*  K"V(‘rn  the  tone 
ol  the  letters,  and  their  effec-tiveness; 
hnt  they  leave  little  with  which  to 
^nide  the  pupil  in  solving  |)articnlar 
letter  problems. 

This  intaiiKihle  as|H‘et  causes  many 
tciiehers  to  lace  the  task  with  misKiv- 
hlKs.  Actually,  however,  the  writer 
mav  approach  the  task  with  the  same 
methml  that  a  car|M'nter  nst's  in  ap- 
proaehitiK  a  construction  job. 

The  ty|M‘  of  hnildin^  that  is  con- 
strncted  de|M‘nds  on  its  |)nr|M)se.  II 
lh«‘  carjM-nter  knows  the  use  t«»  which 
it  will  Im-  put,  he  will  know  that  it 
most- contain  i-t-rtain  definite  structural 
features  peculiar  to  its  use.  He  would 
not  hnild  an  implement  slu-d  as  he 
would  a  resideiK-e. 

In  a  like  manner,  the  eh-ments  of  a 
U-tter  de|N‘nd  on  its  purpose,  lake  a 
building',  if  it  is  to  serve  its  pur|M)se, 
it  must  t-ontain  certain  essi-ntial  ele¬ 
ments  of  inform.ition.  The  letter’s  ef- 
fectiveiM*ss  will  Im-  deti-rmiiu-d  by  tbe 
|)res«-iK-<'  ol  sueb  strueinral  i*lements. 
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Thus,  to  write  an  effective  letter, 
one  must  first  note  the  pur|>ose  of  the 
letter,  in  «)rder  to  know'  its  elements— 
“what  to  say."  After  that,  it  is  mert-ly 
a  task  of  deciding  “lu)w  to  say  it.” 

To  illustrate,  writing  a  letter  to  or¬ 
der  an  article  by  mail  liecomes  more 
feasible  to  the  student  if  Ik-  approach<-s 
it  w'ith  the  knowledge  that  it  must 
contain  these  (-lements:  ( I )  an  exact 
<ies<-ription  of  the  ){(mm1s  desired;  (2) 
dir(-(-tions  for  shipment;  and  (3)  the 
manner  of  payment  provitletl.  This 
makes  it  more  practicable  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  exercisi*  the  factors  of  t-our- 
tesy,  c-ompleteness,  conciseness,  and 
clarity  as  applit-d  to  these  thr«“c  eh*- 
ments  of  c-ontent,  than  if  he  merely 
writes  a  letter  ordering  some 
witlxMit  any  definite  Kuidt-s  in  miiul. 
For,  if  his  letter — however  crudely 
stated— <-ontains  tin-  thr<*<-  eh-ments,  it 
will  Im-  a  more  eHt-c-tive  lett<*r  than 
the  one  that  is  (Milished  in  tone  but 
lacks  one  of  the  elements  ol  c-ontent. 

My  ex|M-rience  with  students  «>f 
business  corres|M indent -e  has  shown 
that  they  ^ain  c-onfidt-nce  when  usiriK 
this  approach.  Tliey  are  taught  to  .say 
to  themselves:  “What  is  the  pur|M)sf- 
of  this  letter— what  eh-ments  must  it 
ctintain?”  Tben;  “How  shall  we  state 
thest-  eh-m<-nts?”  Gradually,  they  ae- 
(juire  the  subth-  art  of  effective  prt-- 
sentation  and  tin-  “you"  attitinh-.  Kven 
tough  letters  yield  to  this  approach. 

1'o  illustrate,  preparing  a  letter  that 


Us*  an  opaqu*  /iro/eetor  to  di-splinj 
thr  work  of  .vfnc/ent.s  and  the  actual 
hudnexx  letters  that  the  class  collects. 
Students  will  .wHin  learn  to  ecoluate 
letters  with  ohjecticitif. 


tactfully  relnscs  a  re(|Ui‘st  is  not  a 
simple  task.  To  achieve  its  purjMisc-, 
such  a  letter  must  c-ontaiii  certain  es¬ 
sential  elements.  These  elements  are: 

( I )  an  opening  statement  that  makes 
the  iinpiirr-r  fc-c-l  that  his  rc-rpiest  has 
been  welcome,  (2)  an  explanation  of 
the  situation,  (3)  a  refusal  of  the  re- 
(juest  (exprc'ssed  or  impli(-d),  (4) 
such  constructive  sugge-stions  as  tin- 
reader  can  make,  and  (5)  a  friendly 
close— usually  an  offer  to  Im-  of  service 
when  possibh-. 

Students  gradually  iM-come  adept  at 
stating  the  content  of  different  types 
of  letters.  They  tend  to  recognize  the 
applicability  of  one  letter  to  several 
probh-m  situations.  For  instanc-e,  they 
will  sc-e  the  similarity  of  the  letter 
problem  related  here  to  a  letter  refus¬ 
ing  an  order  for  merchandise. 

It  has  iM-en  gratifying  in  rc-c-c-nt 
years  to  note  the  ap|M‘aranc-«*  of  teach¬ 
ing  materials  with  emphasis  on  this 
approach.  Fr«-dictability  «)f  success  is 
much  gre-ater  for  those  students  who 
are  t-(piip|M-d  with  texts  or  materials 
that  not  only  classify  business  letters 
as  to  pur|M)se  or  ty|X‘,  but  also  present 
tbe  c-ssential  elements  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  ty|M-. 
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THK  KOl.lXnVING  I'KOBLKM  has 
used  tu  test  the  uhility  of 
students  to  write  a  letter  refusiiiK  a 
re<juest; 

“Answer  the  letter  of  Mr.  (lharles 
Hudson,  u  teacher  who  has  written  to 
your  c-ompany  re(|uestin){  a  copy  of 
your  c‘orres|>ondence  manual.  He  states 
that  he  intends  to  us<‘  the  manual  in 
his  classes  on  business  letter  writing;. 

“You  have  receiv«*d  many  n-tpiests 
for  this  manual— so  many,  in  fact,  that 
it  has  iM'en  necessary  to  establish  a 
charnf  of  $I.(M)  merely  to  c-over  the 
costs  of  printing  and  mailing.  The 
manual  contains  2ft()  pa^es.  The  num- 
Imt  available  for  outside  distribution 
is  now  limited.  In  your  letter  to  the 
teacher,  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
he  may  not  want  the  manual  when  he 
learns  of  the  $I.(K)  charge. ” 

To  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  discussed  here,  this  problem 
has  been  assigned  to  classes  at  tbeir 
first  nu^'ting.  Tber«*  was  no  previous 
discussion  of  letter  essentials.  The  let¬ 
ter  that  follows  is  neither  the  worst 
iM»r  tin*  In-st  of  the  resinmses,  but  it  is 
tspical  of  tin*  first  student  solutions. 

IJear  Mr.  Hudson: 

We  are  sorry,  hut  we  find  we 
mast  charRe  you  II.tK)  for  the 
i-orrespondetu-e  manual  you  re- 
<|uested.  This  charRe  is  merely  to 
c«>ver  the  cost  of  mailiiiR  uinl 
printiiiR.  ^ 

Many  people  have  already  re¬ 
quested  copies  of  this  260-paRe 
booklet,  and  the  number  available 
for  outside  distribution  is  now 
limited. 

If  you  still  ssant  a  copv.  please 


send  us  $I.(MI  ami  we  will  inuil  it 
to  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Aft«*r  a  discussion  of  tin*  puriM).se 
of  tin*  h*tt»*r,  tin*  “g«MKl  will”  iuvolv«*d, 
and  tin*  tact  nt*c<*ssarv  in  such  cas<*s, 
these  elements  were  written  on  the 
lM>ard  for  the  class  to  discuss.  With 
still  no  consideration  of  acc(*ptabl«* 
pre.sentation  (the  “how  to  say  it”)  the 
cla.ss  was  again  ask(*d  to  write  a  re- 
sinmse  to  the  problem.  The  following 
letter  is  a  typical  resjninse. 

Dear  Mr.  Hudson: 

We  appreciate  your  letter  in 
which  you  retpiested  a  copy  id  our 
2fi(t-paRe  correspoinlence  manual. 

We  have  received  so  many  re¬ 
quests  for  this  manual  it  has  been 
nt'cessary  to  establish  a  charRe  of 
merely  to  cover  the  costs  of 
printiiiR  and  mailiiiR.  Therefore  we 
cannot  send  you  the  manual  free  of 
cliarRe.  iTie  niunln-r  available  for 
outside  distribution  is  now  limited. 

If  ymi  do  iw»t  wish  us  to  send 
you  the  manual  iiitder  these  cir- 
cuiiutances,  you  may  In*  able  to 
borrow  a  copy  from  Mr.  Harlev 
Smith  of  the*  A.H.f.'.  Company  in 
your  city.  Mr.  Smith  InniRht  two 
copies  of  the  manual  for  use  in  his 
office. 

Please  let  us  know  if  you  wish  to 
purchase  the  manual  anil  we  will 
send  you  one  at  once. 

Very  truly  ytiiirs, 

Sclf-c«*nlcn*«l  (“VW”)  though  if 
may  Im*,  the  wi-oiul  letter  is  deciderlly 
mon*  appr(*ciative  and  helpful  in  totie 
thaii  the  first. 

Some  weeks  later,  after  study  of  ef¬ 
fective  presentations,  the  |)robli-m  was 
again  assigned.  By  this  time  the  stu- 


tleiits  not  only  had  the  elements  with 
which  to  work,  they  had  a  g<MKl  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  materials  with 
which  to  com|M).se  tlx*  (*l«*m<‘nts.  In 
short,  they  iwd  only  kin*w  “what  to 
say,”  tlu*y  understiHxi  "how  t»)  say  it.” 
T’lu*  following  h*tter  is  typical  of  stu- 
<lent  r»*s|M)nse: 

Dear  .Mr.  Hud.son: 

Your  interest  in  our  2(M)-paRe 
corres|M>ndence  manual  is  appre¬ 
ciated. 

K  Rreat  many  teacliers  and  office 
inanaRers  in  this  urea  have  re¬ 
quested  topies  of  the  manual  to 
aid  them  in  their  work.  In  fact,  so 
many  re<|iu*sls  have  been  received 
that  it  has  In-en  ne<-essary  to 
estuhlisli  a  charRe  of  ll.tMl  to 
cover  tlx*  costs  of  printiiiR  and 
mailiiiR. 

If  you  should  not  want  us  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  the  muniiul 
under  these  circiiiiislam'es,  it  may 
Im*  that  you  could  borrow  a  copy 
from  Mr.  Harley  Sinitli.  of  the 
A.H.C;.  (ainipany  in  your  city.  Mr. 
Smith  recently  hoiiRlit  two  copies 
of  the  manual  for  use  in  his  office. 

The  niimher  of  copies  available 
for  outside  distribution  is  imiw 
limited.  Please  let  us  know  it  you 
wish  to  piirchasr*  the  manual,  so 
that  it  may  Im*  sent  to  you  while 
the  supply  lasts. 

Very  truly  yours, 

.Nulici*  the  “vou”  altitude  in  this 
leltei.  T  here  is  not  a  single  “we,”  T  he 
writer  clearly  keeps  the  reader’s  feel¬ 
ings  in  mind.  T  his,  of  coiiise,  is  not  the 
only  way  the  letter  might  have  iM-m 
lihrased— but,  then,  a  carpenter  is  not 
restricted  in  the  kind  of  materials  he 
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HOW  TO  WRITE  ONE 

A  nationwide  survey  of  2,400  letters  reveals  some 
important  construction  laws  for  clearer,  faster  reading 


DICK  MOUNT,  ARIZONA  SIATF.  COLLEGF.  (  Fempe )  IMMK&.: 


AHK  lUISINKSS  LK'ITKHS  (<Klay 
t<K)  heavily  loacletl  with  |Mily- 
xylLihic  words?  Should  busiiiessineii 
Im*  eoncrnied  alNiiit  the  syllabic  inten¬ 
sity  of  letters  that  ffo  out  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers?  What  is  the  average  length 
of  tcnlay’s  hnstness  letter?  Is  "fiRure 
intensity”  important  to  the  educator 
or  the  hnsinessman? 

Answers  to  such  (piestions  have 
iM-en  s«>nRht  hy  husiness  communica¬ 
tion  class<*s  at  Arizona  State  (aillcRe 
at  Teinpe,  Aii/.ona.  A  study  was  mach* 
of  nearly  2,  KM)  husini‘ss  letters  written 
in  11)54  and  11)55.  Thesi*  Inters  were 
analyzed  to  discover  their  leiiRth,  syl¬ 
labic  intensity,  (iRiire  and  symbol  load, 
siM'lliiiR  (‘rrors,  and  style  of  elosiiiR. 

'lire  letters  analyzed  were  ('om|>osed 
and  dictated  in  business  or  profes¬ 
sional  offices  represT'iitiiiR  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  larRc,  iiK'dinm,  and  small  firms 
thrnuRhout  the  (siiintry.  Ix’tters  of  all 
kinds  were  (‘ulli'cted  by  stiulents— 
sales,  ad|nstment,  colhx'tion,  credit, 
pnmiotion,  application,  nc.  A  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  student  analysis  of  thi'se 
2,380  letters  shower!  interestiiiR  re¬ 
sults. 

There  was  an  r-xpet4«*d  diversity  in 
Inter  letiRlhs.  'I'Ih*  loiiRcst  letter  was 
a  voluminous  83.5-word  sales  letter; 
the  shortest  was  a  onc-paraRraph  16- 
word  messaR*’.  'ITh'  averaRi-  leiiRth, 
140.4  words,  is  alMml  a  five-minute 
typiiiR  job  lor  the  effieic'iit  sti'iioR- 
raplmr. 

W'hen  syllabic  intensity  is  low,  it 
allows  fast  and  easy  readinR.  As  this 
intensity  ris<*s,  readiiiR  iMvomes  slossei 
and  more  lalrorimis.  M(»st  of  the  train- 


iiiR  mat(*rial  in  tyirewritiiiR  and  short¬ 
hand  is  r-onsidered  m<Kh*rat<*ly  easy 
for  IurIi  s<-h(M)l  and  colleRe  .students. 
Since  it  averaRes  alxiut  1.40  in  syl¬ 
labic  intensity,  this  intensity  load  is 
probably  heavy  enoiiRli  for  most  read¬ 
ers  of  business  letters,  in  the  survey, 
the  h(‘avi(‘st  loaded  l<‘tter  had  an  in¬ 
tensity  of  2.23  .syllables  p<*r  wonl.  It 
was  a  two-paRc,  340-word  appeal  to 
housewives  to  buy  kitchen  appliances. 
Probably  it  would  have  had  mori*  ap- 
jreal  as  a  one-paRe  letter  of  simpler 
words  and  sentencr*s. 

The  lowr*st  syllabic  intensity  of  1.10 
was  a  129-word  letter  answeriiiR  an 
in({niry  alNtut  a  s|)4Tial  retail  sale.  The 
averaRe  syllabic  intensity  of  all  th<* 
letters  was  1.50-whleh  is  probably 
sliRhtly  heavy  for  the  averaRe  reader. 

KiRure  intensity  was  computed  by 
dividiiiR  the  total  nnmlx'r  of  mimiM-rs 
and  symbols  used  in  the  h-tter  by  the 
total  nnmiHT  of  tyix’written  strokes  in 
the  lett<‘r.  AlthouRh  there  is  probably 
no  way  to  control  fiRiin;  intensity  in 
actual  letter  c«»m|M)sition,  it  can  Ih'  of 
interest  to  those  who  prepare  material 
for  developiiiR  spr^etl  and  ar'curaey  on 
the  ty|M*writer.  Th<‘  surve-y  showed  the 
heaviest  load«*d  l<*tter  to  Im*  2.10  |M*r 
c«*nt  fiRiires  and  symlnds;  the  lowest 
had  none.  The  averaRe  intensity  was 
.039  |H  r  c<*nt. 

Report  on  Letter  Closings 

The  survey  also  showed  that  the  use 
of  tin*  “truly”  closiiiR  still  seems  to  b<*- 
the  most  |M)pnlar  with  business  letter 
writers.  It  appeared  in  1,142  (48  |m*i 
cent )  of  the  l«*tters.  Next  in  line  wen* 


“sincerely,”  33.2  jM-r  c«*nt,  “cordially,” 
7.2  per  cent;  "respectfully,”  3.4  pc“r 
cent;  no  closiiiRS,  4.2  (K-r  cent;  and  all 
others,  4  |M‘r  cent. 

In  a  comparable  study  of  business 
Iett«*rs  in  1951,  the  writer  found  that 
“truly”  clositiRs  were  used  in  58.2  per 
cent  of  the  letters,  while  the  “sin- 
ct*rely”  closiiiRS  were  24  per  c<*nt  of 
the  total.  'I'his  indk-ates  that  the  “sin- 
c*erely”  closiiiR  has  lK*conie  more  pojm- 
lar  in  the  last  few  years. 

Another  di.scovery  of  the  stiuly  was 
the  nnmlM*r  of  words  that  were  mis- 
s|><‘lled.  Th(*re  is  no  doubt  that  most 
sp<‘ilinR  errors  are  made  by  the  stenoR- 
rapher  or  the  typist  who  writes  the 
letter.  But  tlu*  dictator  must  still  as¬ 
sume  some  of  the  responsibility,  Im*- 
cau.sr;  he  al.so  ov<*rl(M)ked  these  viola¬ 
tions  in  proofreading  the  letter  behm* 
signing  it. 

.Mtogeth  I,  there  were  125  s|M-lhng 
errors  in  tin*  2,380  letters,  which  is 
alxmt  one  spelling  discrepancy  in 
every  twenty  letters.  'I'his  is  certainly 
a  large  enough  percentage  to  indicate 
that  more  care  needs  to  Im*  t;iken  hy 
Ixkli  stenographer  and  dictator  to 
eliminate  this  unpardonable  sin  in 
writing  h*tt<*rs. 

The  most  troublesome  word  in  the 
list  was  rorivniirnt,  which  was  missed 
six  tinn*s,  its  count«‘rpart,  cinitciiirnt c, 
was  missiM'lled  four  times.  Other 
“tonghies”  were  srpunitr,  u'crirc, 
rrcomnirtul,  ret  k'lccr/,  and  therr— 
each  mi.ss<*d  four  times.  Words  mis¬ 
spelled  on  thrc*<*  (K'casions  were:  all 
rinht  (»*rroneously  written  as  one 
word),  I'chruary,  and  the  .ulverb,  too. 
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Ahsrticr,  arntmininhilr,  altof’itln'r, 
hitsmcsft,  foti.st'itnis,  Ihrir,  and  l^horiiix 
wrre  inisspcilt'd  twice  each. 

From  this  analysis  of  hnsiness  let- 
i«TS  we  may  draw  the  hillowin^  con- 
clnsiuns: 

1.  The  l<‘lt<‘r  writer  has  litth;  con¬ 
trol  over  the  fi^nrc!  intensity  of  his 
letters— figures  and  symlM)ls  have  to 
!)«•  used  when  conveying  certain  in- 
lorination  to  the  reader.  Hot  figure  in¬ 
tensity  can  be  ati  important  considera¬ 
tion  when  preparing  training  materials 
for  building  typitig  efficiency. 

2.  Hnsiness  firms  can  and  should 
control  the  syllabic  intensity  of  their 
hnsiiK'SS  letters.  If  a  rednecd  intensity 
will  make  easi«T  reading  and  under¬ 
standing,  tIuMi  a  simplifi(‘d  vcx  abnlary 
will  pay  dividends.  Most  business  let¬ 
ters  will  lx-  more  effective  if  they  are 
reasonably  close  to  1 .10  in  syllabic  in¬ 
tensity. 

3.  'I’he  average-length  letter  is  alxjiit 
1  10  words,  which  means  that  writers 
.tre  getting  better  resnlts  from  le.ss- 
th.in-one-page  letters  than  from  rnnlti- 
p.ige  h-tters. 

-1.  'Fhe  trend  of  bnsitiess  letter  writ¬ 
ers  is  to  use  more  and  more  the  "sin- 
e«T<-ly”  and  “cordially”  closings;  but 
the  “truly”  closings  are  still  the  most 
popular. 

5.  Krrors  in  spelling  are  extremely 
flagrant  in  letter  writing.  Both  dic¬ 
tators  and  stenographers  should  be 
certain  that  their  letters  have  no  six'll- 
ing  errors.  Apparently  more  emphasis 
on  proper  s|Hdling  is  needed  in  lx)th 
high  scIkmiIs  and  colleges— particularly 
in  training  typi.st$  and  stenographers. 

MAKCH,  1956 


HOW  TO  USE  ONE 

Give  your  students  the  opportunity  to  con¬ 
struct  their  own  job-application  letters 


RICHARD  C.  GERFEN, 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY.  EVANSTON.  ILLINOIS 


THK  (X)I.LKGE  SFNIOH  trying  to 
get  a  job  is  a  salesman— a  salesman 
selling  what  is  to  him  the  most  valu¬ 
able  of  all  cummoditi<‘s:  his  own  serv¬ 
ices.  The  business  writing  teacher  can 
give  an  imixjrtant  assist  to  his  .students 
by  instructing  them  in  how  to  write 
an  effective  letter  of  application. 

The  Ix'st  way  t«)  start  is  t»»  re<iuiie 
students  to  construct  a  p(‘r.sonal  data 
sheet.  It  should  be  emphasi/(‘d  that 
this  preliminary  data  sheet  is  not  a 
graded  assignment,  but  that  its  re¬ 
vision  will  be.  The  .student  thus  will  be 
motivated  to  get  all  th«;  criticism  he 
can. 

After  the  student  has  analyzed  him- 
.self,  he  is  ready  to  analyze  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Since  getting  a  job  is  a  sales 
campaign,  he  should  use  this  scientific 
approach:  (1)  compile  a  mailing  list; 
(2)  analyze  the  prosix'cts  and  the 
product;  and  (3)  s«-lect  the  proper 
sales  {x>ints  to  emphasize. 

Sit  Right  Down  and  Write 

Once  the  student  has  analyzed  the 
product  (himself)  and  the  possible 
market,  he  is  ready  for  the  inost  iin- 
]X)rtant  step  of  all-approaching  the 
market.  In  our  business  writing  class 
we  are  interested  primarily  in  tin:  ap¬ 
plication  letter.  We  have  little  time 
fur  dealing  with  otln-r  methods.  Some¬ 
where  in  the  job  hunting  prcK-ess,  how¬ 
ever,  most  i>eople  have  to  write  a 
letter,  anyway. 

There  are  few  assignments  that 
arou.se  more  student  interest  than  this 
application-letter  assignment.  .Students 
know  without  being  told  the  value  of 
Ix'ing  able  to  write  a  g<MMl  letter  of 
application. 

A  world  of  itiformution  has  lx‘en 
published  on  the  letter  of  application. 
It  has  lK*en  my  <'xp<*rienc<-,  however, 
that  much  of  it  will  lead  a  student 


down  dangerous  byp.iths.  The  applica¬ 
tion  letter  picinies  the  applicant's 
ability  to  do  a  specific'  job  that  the 
employer  wants  done*.  I'o  paiaphiasi* 
a  iiKHlel  letter  is  likely  to  be  im¬ 
practical.  The:  applicant  is  a  unii|ne 
j>ersonality-the  model  w'as  designed 
for  .Mr.  Every  man.  Ilow'  can  it  possibly 
give  a  distinctive*  pictiire'i*  I'or  ex¬ 
ample:,  take  this  letter  opening.  It 
ri‘pre.scnts  an  o[>ening  often  nse‘d  in 
texts  and  pamphlets: 

l)e-ur  .Sir: 

Flfasi*  uccepl  my  iippliculioii  lor 
tlie  job  of  order  clerk,  wliicb  was 
advertised  in  Sunday’s  Tributie.  1 
leelieve  that  niy  traiiiinic  .  .  .  has 
prepared  me  to  handle  the;  job 
suli.sfae.iorily.  To  Kive  you  detailed 
infomiation  ...  1  am  eniTosiiiK  a 
|H*rsonal  lolder  tliat  imllines  the 
necessary  facts. 

This  operning  is  ejueslionable  on 
several  counts.  First,  why  aelve*rti.se 
the  obvious  fact  that  it  is  an  applica¬ 
tion  it;tter?  Does  a  sales  lertter  lM:gin: 
I’lease  consider  this  a  salers  le*lteT? 
Thou.sands  of  job-seekers  employ  sler- 
eolyiK'd  openings  like  thi.s,  to  the  point 
of  Ixeredotn. 

Hefcjre  we  examine:  a  better  open¬ 
ing,  we  might  ask  ourselves:  what 
shonid  the  opening  paragraph  dn'r*  if 
it  is  to  be;  truly  a  sales  letlerr,  shonleln’t 
it  re*fle*ct  the  reade*r’s  ne-e-ds?  What 
Ix-tter  way  to  attract  his  attention  than 
a  ee>ne:re*te  reh-rearce  to  his  reepiire- 
inents?  Shonleln’t  it  also  relieert  the 
writer’s  abilitie;s'(*  Frefe'rably  it  should 
do  both. 

Anothe;r  major  re-ejuisite  of  the;  oiwn- 
ing  is  that  it  not  only  hold  the  reade-r’s 
favorable  attention,  but  also  offc'r  a 
smooth  and  direct  le;ad  to  the  heart  of 
the;  le-tte-r.  (’onsider  the  following  ex- 
.iniple-  take-ii  from  a  manual  dc;ve'l(e{X‘d 
by  William  1'.  Boyd,  of  the  University 
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of  l>M‘Sn’t  it  «lo  u  Ix'tter  j<ib? 

Ha*  the  increakiiiK  tianplexily  of 
Kovernmental  regulation  made  yini 
wiftli  (or  a  lombiiuitioii  lawyer  and 
accountant  to  be  part  of  your  own 
•taff? 

Or  another  example— tliix  o[)enin{{ 
para){raph  is  taken  troin  a  letter  nsr-d 
.sneeessfnily  liy  <»ne  nf  nnr  Kradnates: 

How  many  ol  yi»ur  cost  account* 
ants  kiM>w  what  a  "lU-meiprhm 
resistor”  or  a  "2-mike  condenser” 
is?  Anil  Imw  many  of  your  eiiip- 
neers  kiMiw  tlie  diKerence  between 
fob  emits  anil  priK-ess  emits? 

We  lull  ^ive  oiir  stnilenls  some 
prai-tical  lielj)  in  meeting  the  eom|H‘ti- 
tion  ol  the  joh  mart  ii  we  will  hiit 
teaeh  thi'iii  to  avoid  the  common  pit¬ 
falls.  l•■or  example,  this  sentence,  or 
some  variant,  is  freipiently  used  in 
application  letters: 

III  jcive  you  more  detailed  in¬ 
formation,  I  am  eiK-losing  a  data 
sheet  that  outlines  my  iiualiKca- 
tiofM. 

Why  la-lalMir  the  ohvioiis?  Actually, 
the  data  sheet  is  a  sales  enclosure. 
Heferrinn  to  it  efiectively  involves 
more  than  just  saying  it’s  there,  I'lie 
reader -eonscious  writer  will  do  some- 
ihiiiK  like  this; 

As  sImiwii  on  the  attached  data 
sheet,  copy  writing  has  lieen  em- 
phusi/4'il  in  my  many  advertising 
courses.  .  .  . 

How'  can  we  Iwst  teach  our  students 
to  writ!-  letters  that  will  do  jii.stice  to 
their  abilities?  'I'hc  only  way,  really, 
is  to  have  them  write— anil  rewrite— 
siii'h  letters.  And  these  letters  should 
Im*  ruthlessly  critici/,ed.  You  aren’t  do- 
iiiK  Johnny  a  favor  if  you  ko  easy 
on  his  {MMir  effort. 

How  to  make  the  writing;  assign¬ 
ment  rf‘ali.stic  and  meaniiiKlul  is  always 
a  problem.  Hut  I  la'lieve  that  the  as- 
s^^nments  dt‘scrilM‘d  in  the  following 
paragraphs  work  out  quite  well. 

First  of  all,  I  classify  letters  of  ap¬ 
plication  into  two  ty|M‘s— the  soliciteil 
letter  and  the  unsolicited  letter.  I 
have  the  students  write  one  of  each 
ty|H*. 

Th«  Solicit«d  Letter 

We  nsuaUy  iM'^in  with  the  .solicited 
letter.  Before  Kiviii);  the  class  the 
actual  writing  assignment,  we  discuss 
the  data  sheets.  Sinci*  the  students 
have  already  constructed  these  shii'ts, 
we  cun  concentrate  on  an  effective 
presentation  of  qualifications.  This  part 
of  the  priK'ess  usually  can  Im*  covered 
in  OIK*  class  .session.  We  siM*nd  anoth<*r 


session  discussing  the  Ken<*ral  prin¬ 
ciples  of  writin){  an  «*ffective  applica¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  tin;  students  are  given 
reading  assignments  (or  background 
pr«*parution. 

The  group  is  then  given  the  first 
assignm(*nt.  I  have  found  the  follow¬ 
ing  prohh*ni  <piite  suec(*ssfnl; 

"A.ssume  that  you  are  a  gra<luat<*  of 
\orthwe.st<*rn,  and  assume,  reali.sti- 
eally,  th<*  (pialifications  you  will  liave 
after  graduating. ,  (.'lip  an  advertise¬ 
ment  from  the  .Sunday  n<*wspa|M*r  or 
some  other  source  (siu-h  as  a  trade 
journal)  that  .seems  to  off«*r  th<*  typ<* 
of  work  you  wish  to  do.  Write  a  two- 
part  letter  of  application.” 

'('he  day  this  assignment  is  du«*,  a 
large  hull(*tin-l)oard  display  of  gixxl 
letters  is  brought  to  the  classnxnn.  In 
addition,  the  students  are  given 
mirneograpfied  check  lists  to  help  them 
evaluate  their  h*tters.  They  work  in 
small  groups,  the  m<*mlM*rs  of  which 
evaluate  each  other’s  l«*tters  in  terms 
ol  th<*  criteria  they  have  available. 
Tin*  criticized  letters  are  then  re¬ 
written  and  turiKxI  in  at  the  n(*xt  ses¬ 
sion  for  an  evaluation  by  the  in- 
.striictor. 

An  effective  variation  of  this  as¬ 
signment  can  lx*  used  if  the  class  is 
composed  of  .stud«*nts  who  can  lx* 
grouped  into  definitt*  fields  of  s|X*cial- 
i/ation.  For  example,  lc*t  t<*n  account¬ 
ing  majors  find  an  ad  that  se(*ms  at¬ 
tractive  to  all  <»f  them.  TIk*  t<*n  tlK*n 
apply  for  the*  job  offered  in  this  ad. 
'I'he  class  d<*<*ides  wh<*ther  any  of  these* 
h*tters  would  win  an  interview  in  a 
comp(*tition  of  ix*rhaps  oik*  hundred 
letters. 

The  Prospecting  Letter 

The  unsolicit(*d  h*tter  is  not  wrift«*n 
until  the  r(*vis<*d  (*opy  of  the*  soliciti*d 
letter  has  lx*en  retnriK*<l  with  tin*  in¬ 
structor’s  comments.  This  as.signnK*nt 
re(|uires  the  student  to  include*  with 
his  ie*tte>r  a  mailing  list  and  an  analysis 
e»f  the  spe*cific*  ceimpany  te)  which  he 
is  se*nding  the*  le*tte*r.  In  e)the*r  w'orels, 
he*  is  e*x|M‘cte*d  tei  weirk  through  the* 
coinple*te  cycle  eif  the*  job-ge*tting  prex*- 
e*ss;  si*lt-analysis,  marke*t  analysis,  and 
sale*s  approach. 

'I’he-se*  assignme*nts  may,  of  course*, 
lx*  varie*el.  The  instructor  will  lx*  in- 
flue*nce*d  by  his  ow'ii  inclinations,  the* 
schexil  situatiein,  the  time  available*, 
and  the  fai-ilitie*s  available.  In  any 
case,  the*  instrue-tor  should  use  nwtli- 
exls  that  emphasi/.e  st‘lf  analysis  anel 
self-criticism.  This  should  insure  that 
the*  stude*nt  le*arns  a  .seiund  techniepie* 
for  je>b-se*e‘king  by  mail. 


lx*fore  typing  a  le*tte*r?  Or  do  you  lt*t 
the*m  make*  some?  of  the*ir  own  deci¬ 
sions?  t 


While*  it  is  true*  that,  eluring  the- 
first  epiarte*r  of  le*tfe*r  typing,  rathe*r 
comple*te  guidance*  and  standardi/a- 
tiem  is  ne*e*de*d,  incre*asing  provision 
should  lx*  made*  in  aelvance*d  classes 
for  stude*nt  se*le*ction  of  le*tte*r  style*, 
place*me*nt,  and  spacing. 

Pe*rhaps  your  imme*diate*  rt*action  is: 
students  elo  (xxirly  e?nough  in  Iette*r 
projects,  evt*n  with  ce}mple*te  instrue- 
tion;  how  much  worse  it  will  lx*  if  we 
alleiw  the*m  such  Iilx*rtie*s. 

Wh<*n  stuele*nts  are  first  aske*d  to 
”gue*.sstimate*”  the*  le*ngt)i  of  writing 
line  for  a  ie*tte*r  or  to  se>t  e*e{ual  margins 
without  c*e)unting  t*xact  .space's,  they 
niisjuelge.  But  it  is  prt*cise*ly  lx*cause 
the*y  have  elifficulty  whe*n  they  do 
neit  have  an  e*xample*  eir  placenie*nt 
ihart,  that  more*  e>xe*rci.se*s  should  lx* 
provided  without  de|X*nde*nce*  ein  such 
crutclK*.s.  Tex)  many  eif  us,  I  fe*ar,  force 
on  our  stude*nts  an  artificial  rt*liance* 
on  the  teache*r,  the  te*xtbfx>k,  and  the 
chart.  Late*r,  away  from  the  classrexmi 
and  without  sui-h  aids,  the*  studt*nt 
must  de*ix*nd  on  his  own  judgment. 
Be*cause  gexxl  judgme*nt  deve*lops  sleiw- 
ly,  we  can  elo  our  stuele*nts  nei  lx*tte*r 
se*rvice  than  to  prejvide  op|X)rtunitie*s 
for  them  te)  exercise  .se)me  inele*|x*nd- 
e*iK*e  in  their  le*tte*r  typing. 

He)w  is  this  ac'C'ompli.she*el?  By  ix.*r- 
initting  the*  stude'iit  to  se*le*ct  the*  letter 
style,  the*  length  of  the  writ  in  f(  line. 
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BUSINKSS  EDUCATION  WOHI.D 


Better* 
Business 
Letters : 


HOW  TO  TYPE  ONE 

The  architect "  and  "carpenter  ^  produces  a 
class  letter  both  attractive  and  perfect 


<5:  M  A  R  Y  MARKOSIAN,  UNIVERSITY  OF  UIAM.  SALT  lAKF  CITY.  UIAH 


and  tiu-  v/wc/n^'-as  j'liidrd  hy  reason 
and  jndKinent  only. 

Students  may  h'iih-iiiImt  tlu*  terms 
for  tin-  various  lett«-r  styles  (l)l(K'k, 
modified  Mock,  indented,  etc.)  hut 
seldom  know  which  oinr  of  these  styles 
is  to  Ih‘  preh-rred  in  a  j^iven  instanee. 

What  factors  should  Ik*  considered 
in  the  selection  of  styl<“? 

In  certain  types  of  ^'ederal  employ- 
tnent  and  in  sonu*  of  the  major  indus¬ 
tries,  office  manuals  preserilx-  the  gen¬ 
eral  letter  style,  with  some  flexihility 
allow(‘d  in  tin;  placement  of  certain 
“extras,”  such  as  the  |K»stscript,  <lie- 
tator's  title,  and  earixin-eopy  notation. 
In  thousands  of  «)ffiees,  however,  no 
such  Kcm-ral  pr(K<-dures  have  Ixx-n 
estahlisli(‘d,  and  it  hecomes  the  re- 
sponsihility  of  the*  typist  to  decide  on 
letter  style.  Such  a  decision  should 
consider  the  following:  the  length  of 
the  letter,  the  characteristies  «)f  tin- 
parts  of  the  letter  (c.H.  the  numiM-r 
and  length  of  lines  in  the  insith*  ad- 
<lress);  the  nature  of  the  body  of  the 
letter  (tahniar  material,  lists,  «‘tc.); 
and  the  nnmiwr  of  "extras”  in  a  letter 
(attention  line,  snhject  lin<-,  postscript, 
earhon-copv  notation ) . 

An  averane-si/ed  letter  cliaraeter- 
i/ed  hy  an  nrH  f)mpli<  ated  address, 
hody,  ami  close  will  hM)k  e(|u.»lly  well 
III  any  of  the  letter  styles.  It  is  the 
"extras”  that  make  one  style  more 
siiitahle  than  another.  Have  your  stu¬ 
dents  tyjw  a  letter  eontaininu  many 
of  the  “extras”  in  the  indented,  the 
full  hlfK-k,  and  the  modified-hliK'k 
styles.  la’t  them  decide  which  one 


d(M‘S  the  most  foi  the  .i|)|)earanee  of 
the  letter,  rhey  will  see  that  a  com- 
plicated  letter  is  not  easilv  typed  in 
tin*  indented  style,  a  modified-hloek 
style  mijilit  lx*  preti-rahle.  If  the  stu 
dents  are  asked  to  typ«*  a  short  letter 
with  short  lines  in  the  inside  address 
and  close,  they  will  ajipn-ciate  the  im¬ 
provement  that  the  indented  style  can 
make  on  the  h-tter’s  a|)|x*aianee.  It 
will  make  the  letter  l(H)k  lon^er  and 
nx»re  filled  out.  'Ihev  iniylit  also  see 
that  a  short  letter  <l(x*s  m»t  always 
l(x)k  Ix-st  in  the  imh-nted  style,  that 
Ion);  lines  in  the  inside  address  and 
elos<*  would  make  a  <lifh’rent  style 
preferable. 

rtiis  type  of  classr(X)m  activity  pro¬ 
motes  student  an.ilvsis  r.itlx'r  than 
hlimi  adherence.  It  releases  tin*  stu¬ 
dent  for  critical  evaluation. 

Length  of  Writing  Line 

Most  typists  and  steno);rapheis  de¬ 
cide  on  the  mar);ins  h)r  their  letters  hy 
“sight”  ratln*r  than  hy  tin*  nsr*  (»f 
charts.  Tln*y  do  rrot  take  the  tirin*  to 
count  «*r  f*stimate  tin*  number  rrf  words. 
Heeausr*  this  is  a  gem*ral  praethe, 
stinh*nts  should  lx*  giv<*n  o|iportunitir*s 
to  develop  judgnn*nt  in  matching  tin* 
writing  lirn*  with  the  lf*ngth  <»f  the 
letter. 

Megin  hy  asking  tin*  students  to  set 
erpial  margins  hv  sight.  Let  lln  in  test 
tln*ir  judgment  hy  ty|)ing  two  (»r  three 
lines.  .Allow  time  frrr  adjustrn»*nt,  if 
required,  tln*n  h.rvr*  tin*  students  rr*- 
typr*  the  lines.  Do  this  sf*veral  times 
for  margins  of  approximat<*ly  one  itn  h 


and  two  inches.  H«*‘.ults  will  improvr*. 
Allow  the  stud(*nts  to  apply  this  guess¬ 
ing  of  margins  to  shoit,  medium,  and 
long  h*ttr*rs.  During  tin*  first  f«*w  weeks, ' 
do  not  grad**  l•■tt<*rs  critically.  .As  nior** 
praetie**  is  pnivid**!,  si  t  higln*r  stainl- 
arils  of  p**rioiniane«*. 

Spacing  the  Elements 

'ITn*ri*  has  lx*i*n  a  ti*n<li  in'y  lowanl 
unusual  rigidity  in  s|>a(*ing  tin*  various 
(*l(*nn*nts  of  a  li*tti*r,  partieiil.ii ly  tin* 
closing  oin*s.  'I’mi  nun  h  letyping  of 
l«*tters  (or  lowi*r  grad«*s  on  offi*  i*  pioj- 
i*ets)  an*  giv<*n  lx*eanst*  iiior**  than 
loin  spaei's  w**n*  allowi*«l  lor  a  sign.i- 
tiire,  lx*iaus«*  idi*ntilying  initials  wi*r** 
typ«*d  at  tin*  li*ft  margin  op|x»site  tin* 
dictator’s  nann*  ratin-r  th.in  a  doiihh* 
sjrar***  lx*low  it,  or  hi*«aus**  tin*  nfi*r- 
(*nei*  initials  and  enelosiin*  not.ition 
w«*r«*  singli*  sp.ieiil.  |•'ll*xihihty  in  tin* 
nnnilx*r  of  spaos  among  th**si*  **le 
nn*rits  can  m.iki*  tin*  diffi*ri*ne«*  lx* 
lwe**n  a  hal.iin'C*!  I«*tt**r  .ind  a  pooily 
spai  «*«l  oil**.  Stu*l**nts  shoiil*!  h<*  taught 
that  th**ri*  is  no  singl**  **nri**  t  way  of 
sp.ning  *li*m**nts.  'fin*  *l«*t<-iniinmg 
fai-tor  shouhl  lx*  ov**r-all  halain**, 
without  *  rowiling  oi  g.i|)s  of  spa*  **. 

l‘ai*-ouragnig  ami  proviihng  op|xir- 
tiiniti«*s  for  thi*s«*  fl**xihiliti**s  *l*x*s  mrt 
.issiiim*  an  ai  i'oiiip.iny  ing  low**ring  of 
st.iml.inis.  Stu*l**nts  must  still  lx*  <*x- 
|x*(t***l  to  *l«*nionstrat**  iniprovem**nt, 
it  ni**r**lv  m**.ins  that  offi*  <*-typ**  proh- 
l**nis  an*  pn*si*nt***l  in  a  r«*alisti<',  prai  ti- 
eal  way,  not  an  artifi*  iai,  rigiil  way 
that  maki*s  stmi<*nts  pn|>p<*ts  r.ither 
th.in  thinking  imliviihials. 
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HOW  TO  TEACH 


TRANSCRIPTION 


2.  Teaching 

PUNCTUATION 
in  Transcription 


Febrviary  20,  1956 


Mr.  J.  T.  Brown 
917  Main  Street 
Knoxville  I6,  Tennessee 


Dear  Mr.  Brown 


On  March  12,  an  authority  on  public  speaking  will 
address  our  club,  and  will  stress  particularly  the 
basic  rules  of  speaking  before  snail  groups.  The 
Ijqportance  of  public  speaking  Is  already  well-known 
to  all  salesmen,  and  I  an  sure  you  would  benefit 
froB  the  talk. 


University  of  1  cn'Hv.SL'o,  Knoxville 


Many  STUDIKS  of  transcribed 
letters  indicate  that  pnnctuati«)n 
errors  outrank  in  frerjuency  of  oceur- 
renc-e  every  other  type  of  error,  but 
no  shorthand  tcacIuT  needs  scientific 
research  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
punctuation  is  an  important  problem 
in  the  teaching  of  transcription. 

Must  of  us  agree  that  the  ultimatt* 
objective  in  the  shorthand  course  is 
transcription  of  mailable  copy  at  a 
reasonable  rate;  however,  “mailable 
c-opy”  and  “reasonable  rate”  are  not 
clearly  defined  terms,  (,'orrect  punc¬ 
tuation  is  certainly  necessary  for  mail¬ 
able  copy,  and  that  phase  of  tran¬ 
scription  will  be  discussed  in  this 
article. 

To  Ix'gin  with  a  specific  case,  how 
would  you  mark  this  letter  (left)  if  it 
were  transerilM-d  in  your  shorthand 
class?  Aecimling  to  your  definition  of 
mailable  copy,  is  it  mailable  or  not? 


When  I  tell  you  that  the  speaker  Is  Clyde  Panson 
I  know  you  will  try  to  make  your  plans  to  attend 
the  meeting.  As  you  know  Mr.  Ransom  has  written 
many  widely-read  books  on  selling. 


Tickets  for  this  meeting  will  be  on  sale  after 
February  6  but  members  of  our  club  may  get  theirs 
after  February  1.  If  you  wish,  you  may  order  your 
tickets  by  mall,  and  enclose  a  check  with  your  order 


Sincerely  yours. 


Sam  Smith 
President 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


You  may  rrasoii  that,  althougli  thrre 
are  seven  punctuation  errors,  some 
businessmen  would  sign  the  letter, 
you  may  decide  that  an  “M”  (mail- 
ahltr)  on  the  letter  would  give  a  par¬ 
ticular  student  the  encouragement  he 
needs;  or,  you  may  classify  the  letter 
as  neither  the  best  nor  the  worst  in 
the  class  and,  therefore,  put  on  it  a 
grade  of  “C.'.”  'I'he  fact  remains,  lio,v- 
ever,  that  the  letter  is  not  correctly 
punc'tiiated.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
grading  system  in  which  marks  on 
each  letter  must  Im*  determined  sub¬ 
jectively,  on  the  basis  of  the  "judg¬ 
ment”  of  tlu"  teacluT,  involves  t»M) 
much  responsibility  for  the  teacher 
and  trx)  little  understanding  of  the 
grading  system  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  Any  oik*  of  the  seven  errors 
would  now  keep  the  coveted  "M”  off 
the  letter  in  my  own  shorthand  class. 

Alxnit  ten  years  ago,  I  lM‘gan  the 
development  of  an  organized  method 
of  teaching  punctuation  in  transcrip¬ 
tion  heiY*  at  tin*  l'uiv<*isity  of  Tennes¬ 
see.  It  is  based  on  these  four  as¬ 
sumptions; 

•  The  student  has  at  some  time 
been  taught  punctuation  in  English 
cliisses.  Some  of  it  has  been  forgotten 
hi'cause  writing  tlu'mes  d(M*s  not  re- 
(piire  the  inclusion  of  all  marks  of 
punctuation;  therefore,  a  planned  re- 
vi<-w  is  needed  in  the  shorthand  class. 

•  The  teacher  knows  correct  punc¬ 
tuation;  therefore,  an  "M”  on  a  letter 
implies  that  he  thinks  a  husinessrnau 
would  sign  it. 

•  Many  husinessmeu  are  very  ex¬ 
acting;  others  are  not.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  teacher  to  know  what  tyjx*  of 
employer  each  student  will  have. 

•  The  student  accepts  the  teacher’s 
grade  as  an  indication  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  The  grade  on  transcription 
should  he  an  objective  and  consistent 
measure  of  mailable  copy.  Marking 
an  incorrectly  punctuated  letter  "M” 
gives  the  student  an  erroneous  idea 
of  his  achievement. 

I  decided,  therefore,  to  mark  “M” 
only  on  letters  that  had  no  punctua¬ 
tion  errors. 

In  devi'loping  a  plan,  these  ques¬ 
tions  must  he  considered: 

When  should  punctuation  he 
stressed  in  transcription? 

It  seems  desirable  to  l>egin  this  em¬ 
phasis  when  machine  transcription  is 
begun,  preferably  when  the  student  is 
.ihle  to  take  sustained  dictation  on 
new  material  for  a  three-  or  five- 
minute  period  at  (M)  to  80  words  a 


minute.  However,  iii  a  scIkh»[  witli 
only  one  year  of  shorthand,  tlx*  tran¬ 
scription  of  mailable  letters  should 
iM'gin  at  least  six  wer*ks  before  tlx- 
close  of  the  spring  term.  If  you  havr* 
three  sem«*sters,  mailable  lett*‘rs  might 
lx*  deferretl  until  tlx*  third  s«*mester. 

How  should  the  review  Ik*  or¬ 
ganized? 

The  review  shoidd  lx*  based,  I 
think,  on  definite  long-  and  .short¬ 
term  goals,  with  defiuitr*  ohj(*ctives 
for  each  goal;  it  should  priH-eed  from 
tlx^  simple  to  the  comph*x;  it  should 
jrrovidc  for  teaching,  testing,  arxl 
r(*medial  work;  and  it  should  lx*  con¬ 
tinuous  and  curnulativt*. 

What  materials  shoidd  he  used? 
Best  results  in  my  classes  have  come 
from  dictation  mati-iial  th.it  contains 
oidy  the  piiuctu.itiou  being  empha- 
si/ed  at  a  particular  time  and  th.it 
which  has  lM*en  rr'viewed. 

Spi*cifically,  heic  is  the  teaching 
priK-eduie  used  when  tlx*  emphasis  on 
|)uix'tuatiou  is  begun: 

First  Day.  Each  student  is  giv«*n  a 
mirneograplx*d  sheet  with  four  rules 
of  |)uuctuation,  simply  stated  aixl  il¬ 
lustrated.  'I'oday  Hub's  I  and  2  are 
taught. 

COMMA: 

1.  After  an  iutroductoTij  subordinate 
clause: 

If  you  will  buy  your  liir  coat  now, 
you  will  have  first  choice. 

(You  will  have  first  choice  if  you 
will  buy  your  fur  coat  now.  So 
comma.) 

\s  you  know  from  past  i-xperiente, 
we  always  givr*  prompt  servicr*. 
As  you  know,  we  aKv;iys  give 
prompt  s<*rvice. 

liccausc.  you  realize  the  importance 
of  this  prdicy,  you  will  want  to 
co-operate  with  us  iii  its  enforce¬ 
ment. 

When  you  arrived  at  the  office,  the 
committee  was  already  in  ses 
sion. 

AUhouffh  the  discount  periorl  had 
expired,  you  deductr'd  the  dis¬ 
count  from  your  remittance. 

2.  Before  the  conjunction  in  a  com¬ 
pound  sentence.  (In  a  coiiqxxmd 
sr-ntencr*,  tlx*  suhjert  and  errh  are 
expressed  in  each  clause.) 

/  have  sjjrtil  most  of  my  life  in 
Tennessr  r*,  and  /  lo'liet  e  that  is 
the  t<*rritory  I  can  handle  lx*st. 
(I  have  spent  most  of  my  life  in 


'lennessee  and  Ix'lieve  that  is 
the  t<*rritory  I  can  haixllc  best. 
So  ptinctuation.) 

The  business  manager  cannot  as¬ 
sume  all  duties  of  tlx*  depart¬ 
ment,  but  he  will  lx*  responsible 
lor  the  corrr'spoudence. 

(  The  business  man.iger  cannot  as¬ 
sume  all  duties  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  hut  will  be  respoiisihb*  for 
the  corres|X)udence.) 

You  m.iy  take  your  vacation  in  sev¬ 
eral  short  [M'riods,  or  yixi  may 
take  the  <*utire  two  weeks  at  oix* 
time. 

(You  may  take  your  vacation  in  sev 
eral  short  periixls  or  the  entire 
two  weeks  at  oix*  time.) 

We  re.id  the  rules  and  illustrations 
together.  Stixlents  are  told  that  tlx* 
li'tteis  to  he  dictated  for  the  ix'xt  two 
days  will  contain  only  tlx*  punctua¬ 
tion  ill  Buies  I  and  2;  no  other  pane- 
tnalion  is  to  he  addetl  Any  deviation 
from  the  rule  oi  any  addition  of  other 
puiictii.itioii  III. ikes  the  letter  iiumail 
abb*,  betters  given  for  practicr*  are 
packed  with  thesi*  two  us«*s  of  the 
comma,  freqix-iitly  at  tlx*  <*xpeusr*  o( 
unity  and  colx'reiicr*.  Imh  iustaiici*, 
heir*  is  a  tyi>ieal  “prar  tice”  letter; 

Dear  Mr.  foiies: 

bust  \seek  I  atteixleil  u  iiieeliiig  of  llio 
heads  of  depurltiiriils,  nod  I  was  asked  to 
tell  you  alxiiit  some  of  tlx*  decisions  that 
were  made.  In  order  that  yon  may  have  the 
information  i|nickly,  I  am  sending  a  short 
memo  to  each  supervisor  now.  I  shall 
write  a  detailed  reixirt  later  and  seixl 
you  several  copies.  You  may  wish  to  im>sI 
oiM*  on  the  hiilletin  Ixiarrl.  or  you  may 
prefer  to  cull  a  meeting  of  the  men  in 
ymir  department.  When  you  ilecirle, 
pleusr*  let  me  know  how  you  are  going  to 
huixlle  the  matter. 

Dll  April  I  a  meeting  of  the  su|X‘r- 
visors  is  sr-hediiled  in  my  oHu-e.  Please 
write  or  telephone  me  if  that  is  not  a 
satisfactorv  time  for  you.  I  can  have  the 
meeting  just  as  easily  on  April  I.Y  or  put 
it  off  till  ix*st  month. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Two  such  b  tti  rs  arc  dictated,  read 
h.ick,  and  punctuated  orally.  Bunc 
tuatioii  is  net  er  dictated,  'I'he  letters 
are  transcribed  in  clttss  arxl,  as  a  letter 
is  finished  by  a  student,  I  go  to  his 
desk  and  read  it.  If  it  is  mailable  (no 
errors),  an  "M”  is  put  on  the  b*tt<*r, 
otherwise,  we  discuss  the  error  to  be 
sure  it  is  uixlerstixxl. 

(Continued  on  pane  'IH) 
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Left:  (’owptomrtrr  sairsman  RolhTt  Pitnrr  visits  GSC\r. 


YOUR  MACHINES 


yOUH  ollifj'-inacliiiifs  saU’siiicii  always  w«*l- 

coinc  an  invitation  to  visit  yonr  C’lassnM>ni.  'l'lH‘ir 
knowl(‘fi^('  and  srrvicrs  van  Iw  ot  real  interest  and  value 
to  lH>tli  yon  and  yonr  students,  so  wliy  not  inakt*  plans 
to  invite  tlK'ni?  li  yon  have  recording  and  transerihin^ 
e(|iiipinent,  yon  ini^lit  have  one  student  dictate  a  h'tter 
of  invitation,  then  let  another  tr.inserihe  and  mail  it. 
Still  another  student  inii'ht  want  to  l<‘arn  solnethin^  of 
the  haek^ronnd  of  tin*  sah'sman's  firm,  in  order  to  pri*- 
pare  lor  his  visit. 

For  pnr|M>s(‘s  of  demonstratinu  a  machine  to  a  class, 
w'ho  is  Ix'tter  (Mpiipped  than  a  sah'sman  of  that  machiiu*? 
.\ft<*r  a  demonstratiiJii,  he  will  lx*  willing  to  answ«*r 
(piestions,  and  is  likely  to  work  up  a  pleasant  ^ive-and• 


take  atmosphere.  .Xnd,  don't  format  that  students  enjoy 
personal  contac  t  with  hnsint'ss  peopU*. 

Before  he  noes,  a  sah'sman  may  reijiiest  permission 
to  leave  his  machine  in  your  cla.ssroom  for  a  we<*k  <»r 
two.  This  will  ^ive  stiuhaits  an  opportunity  to  lt*arn  to 
o|M-rate  tlu*  machiiu*  under  your  supervision.  Soiim* 
office-machines  companies  eneoura^e  sal(‘smen  to  pro¬ 
vide  as  many  as  tw’elve  demonstrator  machim's  for  a 
classroom  and  l<*ave  them  thc*re  for  periods  rani'in^  from 
oiH*  to  six  vvc*eks. 

In  addition  to  providing  service  throu^h  salt'smen, 
many  office-machint's  manufacturers  have  estai)lish<‘d 
educational  divisions.  '1'ht‘ir  educational  directors  fr«*- 
tjuently  offer  .s<*rvice  “extras." 


YOUR  MACHINES  SALESMAN  CAN  PROVIDE: 

•  Demonstration  of  the  latest  models  and  styles  in  office  machines 
*•  Demonstrator  machines  for  classroom  use 

•  Information  on  new  techniques  and  short  cuts  in  machine  operation 

•  Instruction  books  and  other  literature  for  specifiic  machines 

•  Names  of  local  users  of  the  machines 

•  Leads  for  employment  possibilities  in  the  machine  operation  field 


2H 


Hl’SINK.SS  KDUCAI  ION  WOULD 


Above:  Pilurr  (U  vumstmtcs  ilictatum  tuarltinc  to  part  of  office  viacliiiirs  class,  thru  to  entire  class  (aathor  at  rinht). 


SALESMAN  CAN  HELP  YOU  TEACH  ,”.■1"; 

L/lilli  (V,e /illf  I  ji) 


Monroe  salestnan  liohert  ( )iicu  presents  adding  via-  GSCW  students  make  rer artlinus  on  I'tlison  di(  tation  via- 
chine  proficii'ney  auard  to  student  Hoinona  Johnson.  (hinc  left  Inj  salesman  for  stiulents  jiracliie. 
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You  can  eliminate 
psychological  handicaps 
for  typing  students  by  .  .  . 

BRIDGING 

THE 

GAP 

TO 

TABULATION 


EARL  G.  NICKS  and 
ROBERT  J.  RUE6G 

Underwood  Corporation 
New  York,  New  Yorl< 


TOO  (JhTEN,  teachers  who  are  in- 
trrxJuciiig  the  tabulation  unit  to 
their  typewriting  clasM's  expect  stu¬ 
dents  to  grasp  quickly  the  typing  of 
unrelated  words  and  numlrcrs,  figur¬ 
ing  of  tab  stops,  c'entering  of  headings, 
and  knowlf'dge  of  tabulating  forms 
and  styles.  As  a  n*sult,  even  the  b<*t- 
ler  students  often  become  discouraged 
and  regard  tabulation  as  one  of  the 
evils  of  typing. 

Tabidating  can  Im*  fun  for  you  and 
your  students  if  you  approach  it  in  the 
same  easy  manner  as  you  do  the  key- 
Iniard  during  the  first  days  of  typing. 
Y'oiir  teaching  will  be  more  productive 
if  you  (‘liable  the  student  to  bridge  the 
gap  lietween  his  typing  of  straight 
copy,  with  its  smooth  How  of  thought, 
and  his  typing  of  tabulated  copy, 
which  is  usually  (piite  the  opposite. 
This  can  be  done  by  presenting  the 
new  material  in  small,  (‘asy  steps  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  light,  fresh  approach. 
Your  students  already  make  use  of 
the  tab  bar,  the  tab  set  key,  and  the 
tab  clear  key  for  indenting  paragraphs. 
Before  teaching  any  new  material, 
have  them  review  th(‘se  machine  parts 
until  they  are  at  home  with  them. 

A  manipulation  drill  like  thi*  one 
that  follows  W'ill  send  your  students 
off  to  a  giMwl  start.  Present  the  drill 
orally  (several  times,  faster  each 
time),  instructing  your  students  to 
perform  the  various  machine  oiwra- 
tions  as  quickly  as  they  can. 

INSTKUCTIONS: 

Ht'rform  the  fnllowing  tahiilatiiMi  iiimtu- 
linni: 

•  Set  tab  stops  at  30,  35,  40,  45,  50, 
and  55. 

•  C3ear  tab  stops  set  at  35,  45,  aiul 
55. 

•  Cbet-k  to  see  if  lab  stops  remain  at 
3tl,  40,  and  50. 

•  Clear  remaining  tab  stops  in  a  single 
o|>eration. 

•  Set  tab  stops  at  24.  29,  36,  41,  and 
4S. 

•  Clear  tab  stops  set  at  24  and  20  in 
a  single  operation. 

•  Clear  lab  slop  set  at  41. 

•  Cbeck  to  see  if  tab  stops  are  now 
set  at  36  and  46. 

•  Clear  all  lab  stops. 

During  the  first  pericnl  of  the  tabu¬ 
lating  unit,  your  students  should  con¬ 
centrate  primarily  on  developing  the 
proper  timing  in  the  ojieration  of  the 
lab  bar  and  the  carriage  return.  Do 
not  include  the  additional  problem  of 
typing  unrelat(‘d  tabular  copy,  but 
continue  to  u.se  related  straight-copy 


mati^rial  in  the  initial  stages.  Familiar 
.s(‘ntcnces  allow  the  stiuh'iit  t(i  hold 
a  phras(‘  in  his  head  while  fie  concen¬ 
trates  on  tfie  machine  manipulation. 
Tahulating  thus  lM*comes  easy,  sm<x)tli, 
and  rapid. 

The  only  iicnv  op<.‘ration  your  stu¬ 
dents  expi^rience  during  the  first  pe- 
ricxl  of  tabulating  is  the  stroking  of 
llie  tabulator  bar  and  the  operating  of 
the  carriage-return  lever  afti'r  each 
word  rather  tlian  the  stroking  of  tfie 
space  bar.  If  your  students  are  in¬ 
clined  to  tabulate  one  column  at  a 
time,  the  .s(‘ntenc(‘-tabulating  approach 
will  avoid  the  problem— the  meaning 
of  the  sentence  pulls  them  across  the 
page  from  left  to  right. 

Be  sure  to  have  easy,  familiar  mate¬ 
rial  for  your  first  tabulation  lesson. 
.Any  simple  sentence  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred  into  a  tabulation  problem.  Oik* 
drill  you  might  use  is  this: 

INSTKUCTIONS: 

•  Insert  your  paper  with  the  left  edge 
at  “0.” 

•  (dear  all  lab  stops. 

•  Set  left  margin  at  36  aiMha  lab  stop 
at  .59  for  elite  type. 

•  Set  left  margin  at  30  and  a  tab  stop 
at  .50  for  pica  type. 
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No  mention  should  be  made  at  this 
time  about  centering  of  materials, 
either  horizontally  or  vertically.  This 
should  come  later,  as  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  aspects  of  tabulation  become  im¬ 
portant.  You  should,  howt'ver,  pre¬ 
plan  the  location  of  each  lab  stop  and 
announce  the  settings  as  a  part  of  your 
instruction  .so  that  your  students’  type¬ 
written  copies  will  be  nicely  centered. 
This  will  give  th<*  class  meml)ers  a 
feeling  of  accomplishment  and  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  well-balanced  tabulated 
copy. 

As  your  students  progre.ss,  you  may 
want  to  d(‘terminc  their  tabulating 
s|M‘ed.  You  can  accomplish  this  easily 
by  using  sentences  counted  off  in  five- 
stroke  words. 

Y’ou  might  later  have  your  students 
set  two  prefigured  tab  stops  and  type 
the  same  material  in  three  columns. 
Y’ou  may  then  want  them  to  priKeed 
to  four  and  five  columns  as  they  at¬ 
tain  greater  proficiency  in  manipulat- 
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ill^  tli<>  lahiilator  bar  and  (be  carriage- 
n‘tuiii  l<-ver. 

When  you  (t^el  (bat  y«mr  stiidruits 
have  aecrptable  eontrol  of  (be  tabii- 
lalinn  nH*C'hariism,  you  may  iutrcxluct? 
simple  figures  into  (be  tabulating 
copy.  This,  loo,  can  be  done  in  ctm- 
(exl  and  will  b<*  relaxing  for  them. 

If  you  mentally  tabulate  the  drill 
that  follows  as  fast  as  you  can,  you 
will  notice  the  thought  How  iu  the 
material.  You  can  ea.sily  devise  a  simi¬ 
lar  drill  for  ymir  class<*s. 

INSTHIICTIONS; 

•  Insert  )oiir  paper  ssilli  the  left  edge 
at  ••(».” 


•  (ilear  all  tali  stops. 

•  Set  left  iiiarKiii  at  and  tali  stops 
at  4(i  and  6-‘f  (or  elite  ty|M’. 


•  Set  left  inurKin  ut  '2(i  him! 
at  .17  anel  7*4  fetr  pica  tv|H*. 
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Introductory  tabulator  drills  slundd 
remain  in  your  aetive  file  for  usr*  as 
warm-up  exercises  on  those  days  when 
your  students  will  be  conironted  with 
morr*  advanced  tabulation  [iniblerns  as 


a  part  of  the  ilay 's  k's.son.  When  usetl 
as  warm-ups,  these  drills  will  <|uickly 
help  your  .students  review  the  tabu¬ 
lating  nx'chani.sm,  regain  tabulating 
siH'erl,  and  restore  confidenct'. 

W'Ik'h  you  have  ea.sixl  your  class 
into  tabidating,  you  will  want  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  teaching  of  its  more  ad- 
vatreed  as|M‘cts.  'reaching  will  now  Im“ 
easier,  becau.se  your  students  have 
control  <if  the  machine  parts  and  will 
Im*  Ix’tter  able  to  eouc«“ntrate  on  the 
problems  at  hand,  ('ontinut*  to  have 
your  students  strive  (or  rapid  machine 
manipulation,  which  builds  conlidence 
and  increases  priKluction. 


Pointers  on  Room  Atmosphere 


MARY  WITHEROW 

Beaumcjnt  High  School,  St.  Lo'iis,  Mo 

VKKY  (;i..\SSH()()M  has  an  at¬ 
mosphere  that  speaks  for  itself— 
«‘ither  positively  or  negatively.  It  can’t 
Iw  ignored. 

Students  are  literally  drawn  to  some 
courses  on  the  basis  of  tin*  erpiipment 
tln‘y  see  in  the  classroom.  Visiting 
administrators  and  supervisors  are  im- 
inediatidy  impressed. 

Many  factors  contribute  to  room 
atmosphere— even  the  physical  con¬ 
struction  of  the  room  itself  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  teacher.  Here,  we 
shall  limit  the  discussion  to  bulletin- 
board  and  table-display  materials  as 
a  basis  for  building  atmosphere.  Hiil- 
h-tin  boards  h-nd  thems«*lves  to  ar¬ 
rangement  «)f  materials  in  a  permanent 
display  form,  mainly  as  an  attention- 
getting  device;  table  displays  include 
heavier  objects  not  suitable  for  tack¬ 
ing  to  a  bulletin  board,  as  well  us 
materials  that  lend  themselvr-s  to  rc- 
rinival  for  reading  and  study. 

Admittedly,  we  often  forget  or  re¬ 
ject  ideas  that  we  encounter  at  con¬ 
ventions  or  workshops;  liiit  occasion¬ 
ally  w(*  catch  a  “gem”  that  ser*ms  to 
Ik-  so  applicable  we  cannot  ignrrre  it. 
At  some  meeting,  1  heard  this  state¬ 
ment,  which  applies  to  room  atmos- 
pliere: 

“We  have  a  t<*ntlency  to  underesti¬ 
mate  students  intellectually  and  over¬ 
estimate  their  experience.” 

Particularly  are  we  guilty  of  refer¬ 
ring  to  things  that  have  become  com¬ 


monplace  in  our  backgrounds  as  if 
they  were  universally  known.  Often 
this  is  not  so.  Do  not  be  afraid  of 
making  exhibits  and  displays  t(M)  sim¬ 
ple.  Students  an*  int«Test«'d  in  things 
they  can  ass«»ciate  with  s«»me  past  or 
present  experience. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  display 
should  include  somr-thing  of  challenge. 
In  the  process  of  reviewing  what  is 
already  ktrown,  we  must  enrich  stu¬ 
dents’  experiencr*  by  providing  a  new 
metluKl  of  use,  a  striking  variation, 
or,  at  least,  supplementary  informa- 
ti»m.  One  common  practicr*  for  attract¬ 
ing  intcre.st  is  to  b(‘gin  with  a  display 
of  known  materials,  but  extend  the 
educational  experience  by  m<*ans  of 
succeeding  exhibits— use  a  .ser/e.t  of 
displays,  in  oth«*r  words. 

Let  Students  Do  the  Work 

The  display  should  not  lx*  the  woik 
of  the  teaclu'r.  This  rerpiirem«*ut 
should  recommend  such  projects  to 
teachers  who  would  be  r<*ady  to  shout 
instantly,  “Don’t  talk  to  me  about 
rrwrm  atmosph<*re  -  or  anything  else— 
if  it  means  more  work  for  me!” 

Students  are  no  different  from  the 
rest  of  us— everyone  is  interested 
mainly  in  the  things  in  which  he  par¬ 
ticipates.  If  we  w<*rr*  to  invade  a 
grmip  of  students  clu.stering  around  a 
bulletin  board,  we  woidd  probably 
find  at  the  center  a  student  happily 
pointing  out  the  part  he  prepared  or, 
at  least,  suggested. 

There  is  always  the  problem  that 
some  of  the  gr(»up  may  not  lx;  talented 


in  prepaiiug,  colleetiiig,  or  arianging 
materials,  but  tlii'y  are  just  as  proud 
of  their  endeavors  as  (he  more  talented 
ones  and  shoidd  have  a  chance  to 
help.  Materials  arr*  «*asy  to  si*cure, 
especially  in  the  basie  business  field. 
'I’lie  lelephoiK*,  tel«-graph,  life  insur¬ 
ance,  loan,  and  various  other  com¬ 
panies  havr*  a  wealth  of  free  ni.ite- 
rials— yours  lor  the  asking. 

Keep  the  display  curr<*nt.  How  fai 
would  the  eorn<*r  paperboy  get  by  sell¬ 
ing  yesterday’s  pap«*r?  Students  tion’t 
want  to  look  at  something  that  was 
up  last  w(‘ek  or  that  p«'rtains  to  a  unit 
they  studied  a  month  ago.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  delighted  to  (iiul, 
for  instance,  a  display  of  various 
kinds  of  endorsements  wlx'ti  tlu*y  arr* 
the  subject  of  ((nlay’s  horn<*work  as¬ 
signment. 

Keep  (In*  display  unifi<‘d.  If  it  be- 
eoiiH’s  cluttererl  with  unrelated  mate¬ 
rials,  the  true  significanee  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  may  be  lost.  Often,  wh<*n  we 
discov(;r  the  loads  of  material  avail¬ 
able*,  we  have  a  tendency  to  displ.iy 
ev<*rything.  Only  those  exhibits  that 
are  ae*tually  a  vital  part  of  the*  curre*ii( 
discussie)n  warrant  a  place;  in  the*  dis 
play.  Do  ne)t  try  to  cover  tex)  brerael 
a  seeipe*  at  erne  time,  it’s  be*tte*r  to 
divide*  some  topi(*s,  such  .as  banking, 
into  se*ve*ral  he*aelings  and  change  the* 
displays  as  the  varierus  units  are* 
studie*d. 

Y'e*s,  room  atmosphere  speaks  fe)i 
itse*l(— almost  to  the  peunt  of  telling 
a  se*nsitive*  s|x*etator  how  mueh  a 
te*ache*r’s  stiielents  are  |e*arning. 


MARCH,  1956 
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AUTOMATION  ‘ 
AND 
BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


AI)IS(UJSSI(>\  oi  itiitoiiiatioii  iii- 
(‘vilaMy  iiivoivi's  u  coiiskli'ratioii 
ol  its  iMtssibic  (’(frits  on  (‘iiiploy iiii’iit. 
rlii*'  piir|>os(’  o(  tli(’  rrinarks  that  fol¬ 
low  is  not  to  present  solutions  hot  to 
eneonra^e  thinking  on  a  vitally  inipor- 
taut  snhjeet  that  will  he  reeeivinc 
more  and  more  attention  as  the  trend 
toward  automation  is  aeeelerati’il. 

Hiisiness  and  industry  view  auto¬ 
mation  as  a  tiK’ans  of  raising  the 
Ameriean  standard  ol  living  (‘ven 
higher  hy  prtHinein);  more  ^olMls  ol 
better  (piality  at  lower  eost  with  h’ss 
work  in  h’ss  time  at  a  Kr<‘i<t(‘r  |iro(it. 
Not  only  do  pr(»ponents  of  automation 
minimi/e  the  threat  to  (‘mployment, 
hot  they  consider  the  pros|M'et  ol  more 
johs  and  a  f^rc’ater  labor  force  a  c(‘r- 
tainty.  Tlii’y  iiirther  point  out  that  the 
claim  that  an  improved  and  expand¬ 
ing  technology  caiisi’s  imemployim’Ht 
is  completely  disproved  in  view  of  tlie 
(act  that  the  Anx’rican  economy  has 
created  approximately  nine  million 
new  johs  since  World  War  II,  enon(;h 
to  absorb  the  nine  million  p(‘rsons  of 
working  a^e  who  have  entered  the 
labor  marki’t  during  this  pt’iiod. 

How  Employmont  Incroasos 

For  instance,  the  ninnher  ol  t(‘l(‘- 
phone  o|M‘rators  has  incK’ascd  hy  159,- 
(KK),  or  79  |>er  cent,  from  1940  to 
1950,  despiti’  the  fact  that  when  dial 
phones  wi’re  first  used,  there  was  one 
employee  f(»r  I’very  40  phones,  where¬ 
as  tcnlay  th(*re  is  (»nr  for  every  7(t. 
'I’he  increas(‘d  use  ol  business  ma¬ 
chines  and  eh’ctronic  brains  has  not 
decreas(‘d  the  numlH-r  ol  accountants, 
as  some  alarmists  have  feared.  In¬ 
stead,  the  1950  census  shows  71  per 
cent  more  accountants  and  auditors 
Kaiufully  employed  than  ten  yi’ars 
l>efore,  'I'he  automobile  industry  has 
iM’eii  automatiuK  as  rapidly  as  |>os- 
sihle;  y(‘t  (‘mployment  in  this  industry 
has  doubled  in  tin*  past  lourt(‘(’n  years. 


3.  The  employment  outlook 
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(h-neral  Motors  alom*  now  employs 
mor(‘  workers  than  the  entiri*  auto  in¬ 
dustry  did  in  1939. 

Mana^eiiK’iit  ex|)erts  assert  that  the 
h’ar  that  automation  will  cause  unem¬ 
ployment  is  has(‘d  on  the  faulty  as- 
suniption  that  s(K‘iety  has  only  a  (ix(‘d 
numlx’r  of  things  to  he  done  or  a 
limited  variety  of  prcMlucts  and  serv- 
k-es  it  can  use,  and  that  productive 
power  in  (‘xc(‘ss  of  this  ne(*d  must  in- 
(‘vitahly  remain  idle.  If  this  premise 
were  correct,  it  would,  of  course,  he 
a  simph’  matter  to  calculatr*  just  how 
many  people  would  Im‘  thrown  out  ol 
work  hy  the  installation  of  lahor- 
savinu  (’(piipment.  In  actuality,  how¬ 
ever.  there  is  practically  no  limit,  on 
a  nationwide  basis,  to  what  the  coun¬ 
try  nc(‘(ls  or  can  use.  Onc-third  of  our 
population— more  than  fifty  million 
people— still  live  close  to  a  mere  sub¬ 
sistence  level.  At  present,  the  need  for 
necessities,  h(tmes,  schools,  iii({hways, 
hospital.s.  and  semiluxury  ^(xhIs  is,  for 
practical  purposes,  limitless.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  th(‘  increased  |)roductivity  of 
lalxtr  may  also  he  (‘njo\(‘d  in  th(‘  iorm 
of  lower  prices  or  decreased  hours  of 
work.  ’I'hus,  our  standard  ol  living 
continues  to  rise  steadily  as  pr(Khictiv- 
ity  Increases.  Cieorne  Sonh'*,  the  noted 
ecoiMimist,  in  an  interesting^  new  l)(x>k, 
Thuc  for  Ijit  inn,  foresees  an  annual 
income  of  $25. (KM)  per  family  before 
the  year  2025  if  the  jxesent  increased 
rat(‘  of  pnxluctivity  co’itinues  at  a 
compound  interest  rate.  .Moreover, 
siiK'c  1913,  the  average  hourly  earn- 
in^s  of  factory  employees  have  in¬ 
creased  h\  740  jM’r  cent  while  indus¬ 
trial  prices  have  increased  hy  only 
132  per  (-(‘lit.  .And,  the  standaid  work 
week  has  decreased  from  sixty  hours 
or  more  to  forty  hours  or  less. 

john  .M.  floiivery,  an  cm|)loy(‘(‘- 
relations  spok(’sman  for  the  National 
Ass(Kiati(Mi  of  Mauufactur(‘rs,  admits 
th.it  .lutom.ition  will  cause  ci’itain  ein- 


ployment  disl(K-ations.  He  ackuowl- 
(‘(IK(‘s  manat'euK’nt’s  r(‘sponsil)ility  tor 
transf(‘rrin('  and  training  m(‘n  who  .ir(‘ 
replaced  hy  machines  so  as  to  cushion 
the  employ(‘e’s  adjustnu’iit  to  the  ni’w 
conditions.  In  the  event  that  a  dis 
char({(‘  is  unavoidahh’,  maximum  ad 
vance  notice,  p(‘rsonal  assistance  in 
lindin}{  employment  elsewhere,  and 
dismissal  compensation,  he  stat(’s,  m.iy 
1m’  very  much  in  order. 

The  Other  Side 

On  the  other  hand,  Marshall  (i. 
Munce,  also  of  NAM,  points  out  that 
one  reevnt  authoritative  study  of  the 
industries  "ripe  for  automation”  in 
the  n(*ar  future  indicates  that  their 
employment  .iccounts  for  only  H  per 
cent  of  the  total  labor  force.  Fnrther- 
more,  the  same  study  estimate's  that 
not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
persons  now  employed  in  thos(‘  indus 
tries  will  he  displaced  over  the  next 
twenty  years,  indicating  that  the  re 
alliK'ation  prohh’in  arisiiif'  out  of 
automation  will  involv(‘  alxmt  2,500,- 
(K)0  johs  over  a  twenty-year  peri(xl. 
'I'his  is  hardly  alarming'  when  we  re 
call  that  as  ^rcat  a  shift  was  a(com- 
|)lishcd  in  four  years,  with  very  little 
difficulty,  during  the  reconversion  pe- 
ri(xl  following  the  World  War  II  peak. 
From  the  p(‘ak  in  1943,  manufac¬ 
turing  employment  (helined  alxmt 
2,5(K),000  hy  1947,  whih'  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  trade  and  service  fk’Ids 
grew  hy  about  th(‘  same  amount. 

Furthermore,  the  labor  force  is 
continually  "rr'allixating”  itself  to  an 
extent  not  generally  reali/.(*d.  In 
m.mulactiiring,  in  typical  prosperous 
years,  the  niimher  of  persons  wlxt 
voluntarily  (piit  their  johs  melt  numth 
runs  at  over  2  per  cent  of  the  laixtr 
forc(*— in  other  words,  in  the  course 
of  one  year  the  total  number  of 
"(piits"  is  equal  to  about  oiu'-qiiarter 
of  tfie  total  iiiimlx’i  of  jobs.  Most  of 
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llir  ix-opic  who  l»-avf  jobs  voliiiitarily 
move-  ((iiickly  t<»  otbfi  iirlds  «»l  ♦■ii- 
deavor.  Even  more  impressive  is  the 
extent  to  which  onr  labor  force,  in¬ 
cluding  both  employeil  and  unem¬ 
ployed,  is  in  a  continnons  state  of 
ffnx.  The  (.'ensns  Hiirean  statistics 
indicate  that,  on  th«‘  aver.ige,  ov«t 
H.tMMi.tHM)  people  make  the  transition, 
OIK'  way  or  the  other,  into  or  out  ot 
the  labor  force,  from  one  month  to 
the  next.  This  is  in  addition  to  millions 
of  other  |)ersons  who  make  some 
change  in  tlu-ir  status  within  the  labor 
force  each  month.  .Ml  together,  more 
than  S,()()0,(M)0  changes  (K'cur  i-ach 
monti). 

In  this  setting,  then,  if  manage¬ 
ment’s  claims  are  correct,  even  where 
laborsaving  meth(Mls  bring  about  a 
reduction  of  employment  in  industry, 
very  often  no  particular  individual 
will  lose  his  job  as  a  result.  Each 
mouth,  ill  the  normal  course  of  events, 
a  coiisalerable  immber  of  eiu|)loyees 
die,  or  retin*,  or  leave  voluntarily,  liy 
not  replacing  these  peopU-  as  they 
depart,  management  will  allow  real- 
location  to  (Kcnr  by  attrition  alom*; 
and,  since  the  conversion  of  an  indus¬ 
try  to  a  new  technology  as  complex 
as  automation  takes  place  gradually 
in  most  instance's,  this  priK'css  of  attri¬ 
tion  should  take'  care'  of  most  situa¬ 
tions  whe-re'  realleKatiou  is  lU'e'ele'el. 
It  would  se'e'in  that  the*  ke'y  to  the 
impact  of  automation  ou  e  inployiiie'iit 
is,  there'fore,  the'  rati'  of  spe-e'd  at 
which  it  is  introdiite'd. 

Emergency  Measure 

The'  re'lationship  of  I'liiploy  iiie-iit  to 
population  must  also  bi'  conside're'il. 
\  re-e'i'iit  c'ditorial  in  /.i/e  says  that 
“Hy  1975  almost  hall  of  all  the 
worki'rs  will  be'  ove-r  forty,  at  a  time 
whi'ii  many  I'cemoiiiists  Iw'lii'vi'  the're 
will  be'  a  chronic'  labor  shortage*.” 
Many  write*rs  have'  ele*velope'd  the' 
the'ine  that,  without  the'  he'lp  of  auto¬ 
mation,  our  labor  force  by  1985  will 
be'  too  small  to  I'liablc'  ns  to  maintain 
and  rai.se'  our  .stanelarcl  of  living.  For 
instance',  Don  (>.  .Mitchell,  of  Sylvaiiia 
Eli'ctric  Products  (iompany,  te'stify- 
f  ing  late  in  195.5  before*  a  Joint  (lon- 
gre*ssional  C.'ommitte*c*  I'onsidc'ring  the 
epiestion  of  .Automation  and  're*C'h- 
iiological  C change*,  statcil;  ”1  not  only 
do  not  even  remotely  fear  that 
iiie*chani/ation  or  automation  will 
cause  nnc*mployTuent,  but  I  am  con- 
ce*rne*cl  about  the*  strong  probability 
of  a  labor  shortage  in  the*  ye*ars  ahc*ail 
iinl(*ss  the*  rate  of  me*chani/atioii  is 
inc're*asc*d.” 


The*  prc*sent  high  birth  ratc*s  and 
low  de'ath  rate's  are*  pushing  our 
population  to  record  levels,  at  an  in- 
c'rc'asc'd  rate*  that  has  be*e*n  variously 
e'stimate*d  to  Ik*  anywhere  from  50  to 
KM)  per  c*ent  faste*r  than  the*  growth 
in  our  work  forc'c*.  .\ud  this  is  .it 
prc*cise*ly  the*  same*  time*  that  the* 
growth  of  our  labor  force*  is  being 
rc*tarele*cl  both  by  the*  low  birth  iate*s 
of  the*  19.50's  and  by  our  iiisiste*iice 
today  that  young  pe*ople*  stay  in  .schcMil 
longer  and  older  pe*ople*  re*tire*  e*arlie*r. 
A  population  analysis  c'onc'lude*d  by 
the  .National  Industrial  ( !onlc*re*nc'e 
Hoard  last  l)e*cembe*r  shows  that  the* 
numlM*r  of  cle*|H*nde*uts  (cle*fine'el  as 
|H*rsons  lc*ss  than  IH  ye*ars  old  and 
eive'i  0.5)  pe*r  100  prodnce*rs  rose  from 
00  to  7-3  |M*r.sous  be  twe'e'ii  1910  anel 
195.5.  Thus,  the*  output  pc*r  e  niployc'c* 
and  his  machine  will  appare*ntly  have* 
to  greiw  substantially  just  to  maintain 
eiiir  standard  eif  living.  If  we  want  to 
increase  it  by  the*  same*  rate  as  we 
did  in  the*  I940’s,  the  combine'd  output 
of  the*  ave*rage*  c'rnploye*e*  anel  his 
machine*  may  have  to  go  up  by  some*- 


Editor's  Note:  The  first  three 
articles  of  this  series  do  not  re¬ 
late  antoination  tlireethj  to  hns- 
ni'ss  education,  because  of  the 
overwhehnin^  iinpatt  i>f  auto¬ 
mation  on  business,  sinne  read¬ 
ers  may  uain  the  impression  that 
its  effects  on  business  education 
are  bound  to  be  unfavorable.  In 
the  last  two  installments,  how¬ 
ever,  (April  and  May  issues),  the 
author  will  nice  his  reasons  for 
feelinn  that  any  such  fears  are 
groundless. 


things  like*  10  to  .50  pe*r  c'e*ut  ove*r  all 
in  the  nc*xt  te*n  years,  as  compare*d 
with  an  e*stimate*d  21  pe*r  C'e*nt  incre*a.se* 
during  the*  I910’s,  whe*n  our  work 
force  and  our  population  we*re*  in  a 
ineire*  normal  balance*.  The*  e*vc*r-in- 
crc'asing  ii.se  of  automation  will  Im*  the* 
only— anel  the*  most  desirable— ine'aus 
of  e  ffecting  such  an  incre‘ase*  in  worke*r 
preMliictivity. 

.Arthur  lairson,  Uncle*r-Se*cre*tary  of 
Labor,  in  a  re*ce*nt  inte*rvie*w  in  Sa¬ 
turn’s  business,  says  he*  be*lic*ve*s  that 
‘‘V\'e*  h.ive*  e*very  rc*ason  to  e*x|M*c't  that 
iniprove*me'nts  in  te*c*hnology  will  re*- 
siilt  in  inc're*a.se*d  e*iuploy  iue*nt,  highe  r 
stanelards  of  living,  anel  a  be*tte*r  life 
for  e*vc*ry  IxKly.” 

If  historical  pre*ce*de*nts  in  re  garel  to 
te'chnological  progre*ss  and  its  re*lation 


to  employ  me*nt  are  eil  any  value*,  the*n 
l.arson's  prc'dictions  may  very  well 
come  true  and  the*  installation  of  auto¬ 
mation  on  a  large  sc'ale*  trill  re’sult  in 
an  e*ve'i  increasing  volume*  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  sc*rvic'e*s  toge'the*r  with  a 
sliorte*!  work  wee'k  and  a  highe'i  stand- 
arel  of  living.  This  is  .dso  tlie*  future' 
e'livisage'd  by  l)i.  |.uni's  Killian,  pre*si- 
ele'iit  of  the*  M.iss.icimse-tls  Institute*  of 
rc'chnology,  whe*re*  iimeh  of  the*  c'oii- 
ce'ptii.el  thinking  aiiel  plaimiiig  uiicler- 
lying  antoination  has  be*c*n  clone*. 

Some  Foresee  Stability 

Some*  e*xpe*rts  be*lie*ve  that  the*  ve*ry 
nature*  of  automation,  with  its  c'lnpha- 
sis  on  mass  priMlue  tion  and  mass  niai 
ke'ts  and  its  nc'c'el  lor  e*normous  con 
ce'iitrations  of  capital  and  e*e|uipme'nt 
will,  of  iK'ce'ssity,  intriHliice  a  ne*\\ 
stability  into  the*  .Ame*ric'an  eceinomy 
by  e'liminating  .sc*asonal  lluctnations 
and  ime'inployme'ut,  the*re'by  preiviel 
ing,  in  e*fie'ct,  a  gu.irante*e*d  aimu.il 
wage  by  me*ans  eif  guarante*e*d  annual 
prodiie-tion.  John  l)ie*bolel,  eine*  eif  the 
country's  le'ading  automation  C'onsult- 
ants,  c'xpre'sse'cl  the*  ide*a  as  follows 
be'feire*  the*  joint  (!ongre*s.sional  Loin- 
iiiitte'e*:  “.Automation  implie*s  a  de*- 
cre'a.se*  in  elire*ct  l.ibor  and  an  ine'ie*.ise* 
in  c'apit.il  costs.  Traditionally,  vvhe*n 
in  di*pre*sse*el  c'irc'unist.mce*s,  linns 
have*  te*nde'el  to  iiiaiutain  price's  and 
de'cre*ase*  production  —  anel  eonse* 
epu'iitly  e'lnployiiK'iit.  lii  an  automate-d 
firm,  howeve'i,  with  the*  e'onse*e|ue'nt 
ele*c're*a.sc*  in  elire'ct  l.ibor  anel  ine'ie*ase* 
in  c*apital  costs  (which  must  be*  c'ar- 
iie*d  re*gardle*ss  of  the*  li've  l  of  oiilpiil), 
aeljustme-nt  may  ve*ry  we  ll  be*  ililli*ie*nt. 
'I'he*  advantage's  of  labor  l.iyoffs  will 
be*  li'ss  a|>paie*nt,  .md  output  will  moii* 
liki'ly  be*  m.iintaiiie'd,  because  of  fixeil 
c.ipil.il  ch.uge'S.  .As  a  ii'sull,  eh.mge's 
III  eli'iiiaiid  will,  ill  all  like  lihood,  alfee  I 
price's  rathe*i  than  output  and  I'liiplov 
iiK'iit.  I  bus,  gie*ate*r  stability  of  e'lii- 
ployiiK'iit  is  se*i*n  to  be  a  likely 
c'onsi*e|ue*nc'e*  of  automation." 

It  will  ci'itaiiily  lake*  a  gre*al  efeal 
of  l.ibor  to  make*,  re*p.iir,  anel  se'ivie  i* 
the*  e*xpe*usive*,  complicate  d,  and  intii 
cate*  type's  of  ne*w  mai  liine'iy  anel  ceni 
Ireil  sysle'ins.  As  .1  m.itte  r  of  fact,  it  is 
I'stiinate-d  that  aiileim.it  iein  ilse*ll  is 
HOW'  a  thre*e*-billiein  elollar  ineliislry, 
with  ove*i  a  tlioiisanel  eoiiip.inie's  e*n- 
g.igi'el  in  preMliicing  ceintiol  sysle*nis 
.mel  e-eiinpeine'iits,  and  it  is  i*stiiiiate*el 
that  by  19/M)  the*  volume*  will  e*xpand 
to  le-n  billion  elollars.  i)e*ve*lopmenlx 
in  ele'C'tronic'S,  ac*c*eirding  to  H.  J, 
/airdiner,  preside*nt  e>f  Cene*ral  Ele*e*- 
trie*,  have*  lK*en  major  re*aseMis  feir  his 
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('(nnpuiiy'K  rrriployriu'nt  of  more  tfiaii 
70, (MK)  p<Ts»otis  tfKlay  on  pr<Mlucts  not 
known  in  J939.  I'he  jr»l»s  created  hy 
thin  new  industry  may  not  necessarily 
ac-coiint  for  the  entire  employment 
oHM*t,  hut  the  increavd  volume  of 
priMliiction  should  crrtate  a  need  for 
more  kockIs  and  st^rvir^’s  elwwlu*re. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  I^iirsmi,  “The 
mor<'  cars  you  make,  the  mori*  cars 
you  have  to  wash,  so  to  sjwak.” 

()r({ani/(*<l  labor,  on  the  other  hand, 
|Miints  out  that  business  has  a  vested 
interest  in  ussuritiK  an  anxious  public 
that  the  new  techiKjloKy  will  not  cause 
major  employment  disturbances;  for, 
otherwise,  government  and  unions 
might  fe<-l  constrained  to  int<‘rfere. 
As  a  matter  of  fac*t,  union  leaders 
were  among  the  first  to  call  for  a 
( iongressional  investigation  of  the 
new  technology,  an  investigation  that 
was  subse(|uently  held  last  ()ctob<*r. 
Union  leaders  further  claim  that  the 
things  automat<‘d  e({uipment  manufac¬ 
turers  and  us<'rs  tell  each  other  in 
private  alnait  lalnir  displacH^ment  and 
lower  lalnir  costs  are  not  the  same 
things  they  tell  the  public. 


Labor  views  automation  with  alarm, 
'-ontending  that  it  will  result  in  mass 
unemployment  unless  its  brrnefits  are 
distributed  equitably,  in  th<;  form  of 
higher  wag(‘s  stemming  from  th(‘ 
worker’s  increased  prmluc'tivity  and 
a  rediH'tion  in  working  hours  designed 
to  maintain  employment  at  the  highest 
|)ossible  levels.  Oidy  by  raising  wages 
and  maintaining  employment  will 
busiiK'ss  and  industry  make  it  possible 
for  the  public  to  buy  back  all  the 
gfKxIs  and  services  Ix-ing  pnaluced  in 
ever-increasing  volume. 

Problems  Seen  by  Labor 

in  ad<lition  to  its  concran  with  em¬ 
ployment  levels,  wages,  and  hours, 
labor  is  also  vitally  interested  in  thesr; 
problems  arising  from  the  intrcxluction 
of  automated  <‘<iuipmcnt: 

•  The  necessity  for  retraining 
work(‘rs,  lx>th  young  and  old,  who 
lose  their  jobs.  Is  it  tex)  difficult  to  re¬ 
train  older  workers,  and  are  com¬ 
panies  reluctant  to  do  so  because  of 
the  comparatively  reduced  return? 

•  ScMiiority  rights  of  displaced 
workers,  and  prefcacaitial  hiring. 


•  The  reclassification  of  jobs  and 
wage  structures,  and  the  {x>ssibility  of 
jurisdictional  issues  among  unions. 

•  Adecpiatc  separation  pay  and  un¬ 
employment  benefits  for  displaced 
workc'rs. 

•  Sc-c.tional  or  gc*ographic  unc-m- 
ploymc-nt.  For  the  first  time,  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  IcK-atc  a  nc*w  factory  in  a  c-cr- 
taiii  place  is  not  depirndc>nt  on  the 
availability  of  a  large  labor  .supply.  In 
addition,  it  might  frequently  be  eco¬ 
nomically  advisable  for  management 
to  build  a  nc‘w  automatic  factory  in 
a  new  legation  rather  than  to  convert 
an  existing  facility  to  automation. 

•  Hf‘l<K-atioii  allowances  to  assist 
workers  and  thc;ir  familic-s  in  moving 
to  the  fixations  of  new  job  opportuui- 
tic-s. 

•  The-  maintenance  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  collective*  bargaining  pnx-edures 
to  .strengthen  lalx^r  in  its  fight  for 
highc'r  living  standards. 

•  Its  effc'ct  on  the*  range  of  jobs 
for  which  wenuen  arc  ({ualified. 

Labor  tfix-s  not  believe  that  t(*ch- 
nological  advanec-ment  automatically 
insures  a  higher  standard  of  living  for 
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rvrryoiie.  To  be  sure,  autoniation  may 
provide  the  ttiean-s  for  such  a  higher 
standard,  but  workers  can  improve 
themselves  only  through  strong  unions 
bargaining  with  management  across 
the  table  and  by  political  action. 
I.alxir  will  benefit  from  automation 
in  direct  proportion  t<»  its  ability  to 
enforce  its  demands  for  an  equitable 
share  of  automation’s  benefits;  man- 
.igernent  will  surrend»*r  nothing  of  its 
own  accord. 

The  following  “parable”  presents 
two  attitudes  dramatically.  UAW  Pres¬ 
ident  Walter  Heuther  was  being 
shown  through  the  Ford  Motor  plant 
in  t’leveland  recently.  A  company  offi¬ 
cial  proudly  pointed  to  some  new 
automatically  controlled  machines  and 
asked  Heuther:  "Ilrrw  are  you  going 
to  collect  union  dues  from  these 
guys?”  Heuther  replied:  “flow  are  you 
going  to  get  them  to  buy  Fords?” 

.\ecording  to  Jack  Camroy,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  UAW-CIO  Ootnrnittee  on 
Automation,  unions  do  not  oppose 
automation;  they  welcome  Iwtter  tools 
that  will  take  the  danger  and  drudg¬ 
ery  out  of  work.  What  they  do  oppose 
is  the  bland,  irresponsible  use  of  these 
new  tools.  Managenu'iit  has  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  introduce  this  new  tech¬ 
nology  in  a  manner  that  will  minimize 
disruptive  conse(|uences.  It  must  time 
automation  installations  to  coincide 
with  expanding  needs  for  the  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  must  be  certain  that  all  deci¬ 
sions  to  institute  new  methods  are 
s<K  ially  responsible  and  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  welfar<‘  of  the  workers 
alFe<te«l. 

Care  Necessary 

h’or  instanc<‘,  under  the  guaranteed 
aiinmd  wage  plan,  management  wotild 
tend  to  avoid  the  intnHluction  of 
automation  when  major  layoffs  would 
result.  The  inlrcMhiction  of  new  ami 
mr)re  efficient  ecpiipment  would  more 
likely  !)<•  gear«-d  to  periods  of  expand¬ 
ing  markets  when  other  jobs  would 
be  available  for  the  workers  displaced 
by  new  machiiKTy.  .Similarly,  the 
guaranteed  annual  wage  would  tend  to 
insure  that  new  and  more  efficient 
plants  are  located  reasotiably  ru-ar  the 
obsrdete  otu-s  s«)  as  to  ;«voitl  mass  lay¬ 
offs  of  workers  in  existing  plants.  The 
|)lan  would  also  .serve  to  cushion  the 
sIxK-k  of  layoffs  by  giving  displaced 
workers  up  to  a  yr'ar  to  fiml  jobs  in 
ke«*ping  with  their  experience  and 
abihti«‘S  or  to  enable  th«-m  to  under¬ 
take  retraining  for  new  and  Ix-tter 
jobs  made  possible  b\  the  new  f»’ch 
l^^^*ogv. 


I'o  the  individual  displ.tci'd  by  auto¬ 
mation,  the  loss  of  his  job  is  critical. 

'I  he  worker  who  is  laid  off  is  not  im¬ 
pressed  by  peremtages.  He  knows 
only  that  he  himself  is  100  per  cent 
unemployed.  Nor  is  the  fact  that  jobs 
arc  expanding  likely  to  make  him  any 
happier.  Me  is  not  disposed  to  be  a 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  technological 
progress;  he  is  only  concerned  with 
what  it  means  to  him  and  what  is 
being  done  to  help  him.  The  (!ongres- 
sional  committee  reeogni/a-d  the  im¬ 
portance  of  tln’se  factors,  esp«-cially 
as  they  apply  to  middle-aged  workers. 

The  problem  of  distributing  the 
benefits  of  automation  equitably  has 
also  evoked  a  clash  of  opinions.  'I'es- 
tifying  before  the  Joint  (amgrcssioual 
C.’ominittee,  a  representative  of  the 
National  A.ss(K'iation  of  Manufactur¬ 
ers  stat(‘d  that  automation  would  be  a 
blessing  for  tlie  nation  if  imions  did 
not  demand  all  its  fruits.  He  said  that 
the  (;ommitt<'e  might  veiy  well  be 
coneerned  that  the  |)ower  h«-ld  by 
unions  was  “not  used  to  harm  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  nation  and  the  people  as 
a  whole  by  demanding  for  wage  e.un- 
ers,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lest  of 
the  populace,  the  full  benefits  of  the 
produetive  rdfieiency  that  automation 
makes  possibh-.  ...  If  union  leader¬ 
ship  continues  to  d<-matid  wage  in- 
creas<‘S,  which  dis<-ount  iu  advanci* 
the  .savings  to  be  made  by  automation, 
reductions  in  price  will  not  be  pos¬ 
sible.” 

LaI>or,  on  the  other  hand,  m.ikes  a 
parallel  claim— that  autom.ition  would 
1m-  a  blessing  for  the  nation  if  iiulus- 
try  did  not  (h-mand  all  its  fiiiits.  Labor 
demands  that  any  incre;ise  in  puMluc- 
tivity  1m-  compr-nsated  for  by  means  of 
Jncreas<-d  wages,  a  slunter  w«trk  we«  k, 
ami  exp.mision  of  iM-m-fils  like  insur¬ 
ance,  nM-dical  care,  welfart-  fiUMls,  etc. 

Price  Cut  Challenged 

I’nions,  furthermoi)-,  claim  th.it  the 
i-coiM»mies  effected  on  production  lines 
:is  th(-  result  of  autom.ition  will  not 
necessarily  be  r<-fleeted  in  lower  prices 
to  (-(Misumers  and  a  e<Mise(|uent  in- 
creasr-  in  demand,  because  of  the 
existeiice  of  monopolies  that  arbitra¬ 
rily  set  ami  control  piii-es  without 
regal d  to  the  law  of  snpjdy  and  de¬ 
mand  and  th<-  condition  of  the  market. 
They  challenge  industry  to  produci- 
eonerete  r-xamples  of  giMMls  that  have 
Im-cii  lowered  in  price  .is  :i  result  of 
:iutomation. 

In  actual  f.iet,  it  may  1m*  possible 
indecfl,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recon¬ 
cile  till-  conflicting  positions  of  busi¬ 


ness  and  industiy  on  the  one  hand 
and  urgauizi-d  labor  on  the  other  by 
showing  that,  even  though  tlu-  push¬ 
button  factory  of  tomorrow-  may  ac¬ 
tually  havi-  no  workers  on  the  pro 
diiction  lltHir  there  are  practically 
none  in  power-gi-nerating  stations,  oil 
refineries,  cigarette  faitories,  ami 
ihemical  plants  today  —  very  large 
numbers  of  men  will  he  behind  the 
.si-enes  in  newly  created  jobs  on  both 
the  professional  level  and  the  highly 
skilled  level.  According  to  Diebold, 
tlu-re  are  atomic  plants  at  Oak  Hidge 
that  are  run  by  twenty  to  thirty  girls, 
but  that  require  the  servit-r-s  of 
himdreds  of  maintenam-i*  men. 

Need  for  Skill  Foreseen 

'Ihe  continuing  tlevelopmeut  of 
.iiitoin.itiiMi  in  industry  and  offii-e  will 
call  for  a  generally  higher  onler  of 
skill,  tr.iining,  and  knowledge  than  is 
presently  necessary  under  existing 
methiMls,  whii  h  re(|uiie  only  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  follow  routine  instructions  to 
pel  form  simple,  repetitive  opi-rations 
or  to  (-\pend  physical  effort.  Large 
numbers  of  highly  ediicati-d,  profes¬ 
sionally  trained  men  will  1m-  needed 
as  ni.iehim-  designers,  draftsmen,  sys¬ 
tems  engineers,  eh-ctroniis  (-ngineers, 
programmers,  etc.  l-’or  i-xample,  one 
large  corporation  that  now  employs 
l.”0,IKM)  people  anticipates  the  need 
for  7, (MX)  college  graduates  a  year 
just  to  keep  it  going  om-e  it  is  auto 
mated,  tmlay  it  hires  only  3(M)  an¬ 
nually.  Ill  addition,  treim-mloiis  nimi 
hers  of  highly  skilled  men  will  be 
reqiiiied  as  ma(-hine  builders,  tool 
and  die  makers,  maebine  installers,  re 
pair  and  servi<-e  men,  and  confrolleis 
ol  the  machinery  and  performance.  As 
the  nation’s  sl.ind.iid  of  living  is 
raised,  there  will  be  an  ever  incre.is 
ing  demand  foi  luxuries,  speeiali/ed 
servic(-s  of  many  kinds,  and  an  in 
creasing  extension  and  expansion  of 
activities  in  nonmalerial  are.is  music, 
literature,  tlii-atei,  leisure-time  iietivi 
ties,  :idiilt  education,  travel,  eti-. 

Nonpiofit  government  activities 
ediK-ation,  scientific  rescan  h,  pnblie 
health  woik,  highway  building  .ind 
mainten:mce,  Sm  i.il  .Security  and  wel 
f.in-  agi-ncies  will  im-vitably  im-n-ase. 
( arverntiM-nt  employees  already  nimi- 
br-r  about  13  out  of  evr-ry  HK)  in  tbe 
labor  force,  :ind  therr-  is  r-veiy  reason 
to  iM-Iif-vr-  that  their  numbers  will  1m- 
augiiM-nted  ns  thr-  national  ineome  and 
the  standard  of  living  iniiease. 

Kvr-n  fhoiigh  s<-rious  erri|)loyriM*nt 
disloeatimis  rii.iy  arisr-,  involving  a 
ronsirhrabh-  shifting  of  rm-ri  to  iM*w 
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IoIm  with  employers,  many  ob- 
<»*rver»  feel  that  automation's  most 
important  impact  will  f)e  not  on  em¬ 
ployment,  hut  on  the  (pialifications 
and  functions  of  emplf»yees.  This  new- 
l>r«'ed  of  machines  demands  a  neu- 
hri*<*d  of  machine  c-ontrollers  and  a 
new  breed  of  professirnial  m<*n.  In  this 
connec’tion,  the  National  Man|)owei 
Council  says;  "Many  fif  t«Kiay’s  elec¬ 
tricians  will  have  tr)  learn  electronics 
if  they  are  to  retain  their  skilled 
status,  I’ijM'fittei's  will  have  to  learn 
hydianlics.  A  skilled  worker  who  for¬ 
merly  measured  with  calipers  and  now 
uses  a  micromet(‘r  will  stain  have  to 
learn  to  work  with  toleranc'es  meas- 
iiied  by  light  waves,  .  .  .  'Fliere  may 
la*  almost  no  place  left  for  the  un¬ 
skilled  mdiistrial  workers," 

Co  operation  a  "Mutt" 

Automation  retjuires  trained  and 
educated  |M‘ople  in  unprect*dented 
mimla'rs.  It  will  la;  nec*essary,  there¬ 
fore,  to  retrain  and  upgrade  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  short  |a*ri(Kl  of  time  whtile  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  lalairing  force  from  the 
semiskilled  to  the  highly  skilled  levt  I, 
a  task  that  will  re(|uire  the  whole* 
hearted  co-o|a‘ration  of  industry, 
unions,  the  ediicationul  system,  gov- 
enimeiit,  and  the  general  public  if  it 
is  to  be  snccvssfiil.  Dissenting  voices 
have  been  raiserl,  however,  to  point 
out  that  in  many  instanc(‘s  just  the 
opiMisite  situation  obtains,  that  many 
highly  skilled  jobs  have  lM*en  taken 
over  by  the  machines  and  that  the 
degrer*  «if  skill  rerpiired  to  operate  the 
automated  erpiipment  is  far  le.ss  than 
the  skill  rerpiired  Iwfore  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  automation.  For  instance,  a 
MK'ial  scientist  at  a  Vale  Univi'rsity 
CoubTcnc-e  on  .Automation  last  De- 
ceitdM'r  claimed  that  office  and  factory 
jobs  wonhl  In'C'ome  dull  when  all  they 
rerpiired  was  Wittching  a  panel  of 
lights  or  listening  to  "lM*<*ps’’  from  elec¬ 
tronic  e<|uipment.  Out*  of  the  issues 
involv(‘d  in  the  long  Westinghoiise 
strike  is  the  di.sapiX'araiK-e  of  skilled 
jobs  and  the  accompanying  downgrad¬ 
ing  of  {M'rsonnel  as  tin*  result  of  auto¬ 
mation. 

Other  critics  claim  that  therr*  may 
Im*  less  work  for  |)r*»»ple  who  are 
not  bright  enough  to  pass  college  or 
technical-schtMil  courses.  Sir  George 
Thomson,  a  Nobel  pri/.e  physicist  at 
Gambridge  Ibiiversity  and  former 
chairman  of  the  Kritish  GommittiH*  on 
Atomic  Energy,  in  a  new  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  little  IxHik  calh‘d  The  Foresvealtle 
I'liturf,  says;  "The  |)roblem  ...  of 


providing  jobs  for  the  less  intelligent 
half  of  the  community  will  l>e  one  of 
the  headaches  of  future  politicians.” 
('I'his  i)oint  will  be  considered  at  some 
length  in  the  discussion  of  automated 
officr*  erpiiprnent  an<l  the  skills  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  o|)eration.) 

Finally,  a  discussion  of  automation 
rerpiires  a  consideration  of  h*isure- 
tim«*  activities  arul  th<*ir  possible  «*f- 
fects  on  employment  in  an  automated 
.soci<*ty.  Most  obs<*rvers  are  agr<*ed 
that  automation  will  rdtim.ately  mean— 
and  in  th<*  not  too  distant  futun — 
more  leisure  time.  J.  Frederick  Dew- 
hurst,  director  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund,  has  <*stimated  that  by 
1975  most  .Americans  will  lx*  working 
a  •32-hour,  four-day  week.  The  6-hour 
<lay  or  the  four-day  week  or  f)ther 
variations  of  reduced  working  hours 
are  already  in  eff<*ct.  And,  unions  are 
already  setting  the  stage  for  such  de¬ 
mands.  K«)bert  B<“ndiner,  in  tin*  R<’- 
porfrr,  has  jrosed  the  $64,000  <jues- 
tion;  "Are  we  capable  of  developing 
a  culture  that  df)es  not  depend  on 
wr)rk  to  give  meaning  to  our  lives?” 

Man's  Work  Is  Vital 

•Man  is  a  working  organism.  His 
history  is  a  history*  of  w«)rk,  of  bread 
earned  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Work 
has  made  his  life  meaningful.  Without 
something  to  keep  him  bu.sy  and  en¬ 
gage  his  mind  and  muscles,  he  rapidK 
degenerat«*s.  .Studies  of  w«)rkers  n*- 
tir(‘d  at  6.5  who  have  n«)  «)utside  in- 
ter<‘sts  or  hobbies  show  so  many  cases 
oi  nervous  breakdowns  that  some  doc¬ 
tors  are  r(‘commending  staying  on  the 
job  as  long  as  the  work(*r  is  physically 
able  to  do  so.  One  of  the  most  serious 
cultural.  s<K'iological,  and  human  prob- 
l<>ms  of  automation,  then,  will  lx*  the 
means  by  which  {X‘ople  learn  to  spend 
unparalleled  amounts  of  leisure  time 
fruitfully,  satisfyingly,  and  creatively. 

Until  only  rr'cently,  the  h'isure  class 
of  any  one  country— the  elite— always 
consisted  (»f  an  «*xtremely  small  group 
of  wealthy  |X*ople,  thr*  aristcx-racy, 
wh«»  alone  possessed  the  tinu*  an«l 
means  of  cultivating  the  arts,  sciencr*. 
literature,  music,  the  practice  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  creativr*  endeavors,  and  the 
art  of  gracious  living.  Now,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  we  ar<*  on  the 
thrr*sh<ild  of  an  agr*  in  which  a  univer¬ 
sal,  deiiHX*ratic  leisurr*  class  will  have 
time  and  means  to  pursue  the  same 
activities  if  it  so  desires. 

C’ertaiidy,  th<*n,  it  is  reasonable  to 
predict  that  very  large  numlx'rs  of 
|x*ople  will  find  emplovment  in  new 


and  old  industries  catering  to  the 
wants  and  needs  of  this  new*  leisure 
class.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  at 
present  to  forecast  exactly  how  this 
increased  leisure  will  affect  consump¬ 
tion  patterns  and  how  this  will,  in 
turn,  affect  the  growth  of  s<*rvice  in- 
dustri«*s.  W'e  may  predict,  however, 
a  steady  growth  in  the  following  fields: 

PASSIVE  ENTERTAINMENT. 
Television,  sports,  reading,  listening  to 
music  l)oth  at  home  and  at  concerts 
will  Ix'come  increasingly  popular. 
(Americans  now  spend  more  money 
going  to  symphony  concerts  than  to 
bas(‘ball  games.) 

PARTIGIPATION  IN  SPORTS 
AND  Ol'TDOOR  AGTIVITIES. 
More  |X‘ople  now  hunt  and  fish  than 
«*v<*r  Ix'fore*.  Cailf  may  sikhi  overtake 
baseball  as  the  national  pastime.  Win¬ 
ter  sports  have  expanded  with  equal 
rapidity.  Swimming  |m>o1s  and  small 
boat  harbors  are  increasingly  common, 
and  sailing  and  laiating  are  available 
at  much  rnori*  nxMlest  cost  than  for- 
m<*rly. 

IK)-IT-YOURSELF  ACTIVITIES 
The  move  to  the  suburbs,  the  high 
c-ost  of  hired  help,  and  the  popularity 
of  hobbies  as  a  means  of  (K'cupying 
one’s  leisure  time  have  resulted  in  the 
ever-expanding  do-it-yours<*lf  move¬ 
ment,  which  is  now*  a  six-billion-dollar 
industry. 

TRAVEL.  .Americans  are  seeing 
their  own  and  foreign  countries  in  un- 
prec<*dented  nninix'rs.  Travel  is  a 
multi-billion-dollar  industry  that  pro¬ 
vides  employment  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people.  Highway  expenditures  prom¬ 
ise  to  lx*  one  of  tlx*  larg<*st  govern¬ 
mental  bndgetars  items  in  the  near 
future. 

Gl'LTURAI.  AND  EDUGATION- 
Al.  Pl’RSl’ITS.  More  ix'ojde  are  now 
in  sclxMtl  and  for  longer  periixls  of 
time  than  ever  1x*fore.  The  junior  col¬ 
lege  movenx‘nt  is  growing,  and  adults 
are  ffiK-king  to  e*vening  sclxxils  and 
colleges  in  increrlible  nnmlx*rs.  In 
Flint,  Michigan,  for  instaix-e,  over 
4(1,060  pi'ople  attend  adult  (‘diication 
chesses  and  ac-tivities.  In  New*  York 
(lity,  there  are  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  in  evening 
scIxMiIs.  Expenditur«*s  for  educational 
facilitit's,  supplies,  and  personnel 
promise  to  reach  astronomical  propor- 
timis  as  time  passes.  'I'here  will  lx*  em¬ 
ployment  opportunitU's  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  teachers. 

(To  hr  ('(mtinurd  next  month) 
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BUSINESS  f.dug.ahon  world 


!  READY-TO-USE  TEST 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  TESTS: 


7  Travel 


INEZ  RAY  WELLS,  Of'l''  StH'e  U  .  Gjlumbus,  0*iio 


I  Ills  is  tin-  srvfiitli  ill  a  s«Mj*  s  <tl  tfii  j'tMUTal-l)nsiiu'ss 
Ifsts,  wliifli  \\r  ar«‘  iratiiiiii);  tllr()ll^ll(lllt  this  school  year. 
Kach  test  is  based  on  a  unit  eoininoii  to  the  leading  text- 
hooks  on  general  hnsiness. 

rhe  <((ire<t  answer  to  each  (jnestion  is  indicated  in 
iUtlir  type,  rliere  are  .10  ohjeetive  ipiestions,  which  may 
Iw  scored  eitlier  hy  tlie  point  system  (2  points  for  each 
correct  answer)  or  l»y  normal-curve  distrilxition. 


SICTION  1 

rii«‘  lollowinr;  terms  are  exirlained  hy  .St.itemeiits  I  to  21. 
Alter  ear'll  statement,  write  tin*  lettiT  represr-ntitiK  the  t«“rm 
that  is  explained. 


I  21  A  hns  or  airpl.me  tli.it  is  reserxed  lor  a  s|M-ci,d  Kmnp  lot 

I  a  jH-riorl  of  time  is  suirl  to  Ire _ ..  nuirti’rvil 

I  20.  .A  hotel  that  makes  a  daily  charK<‘  that  iiu  lndes  the  cost 

I  of  riMrm  and  mt'als  is  s.iirl  to  o|M-rate  on  the  - 

I  plan.  Amcrierm 

I  27.  .A  hotel  that  makes  a  ilailx  ih.irxe  loi  nM»m  service  only 

j  IS  viid  to  operate  on  the  -  plan.  luirniHiin 

I  28.  'I'lie  priM'ess  ol  h.iviii);  a  hotel  riNim  assigned  to  oiu*  on 

I  arrival  is  called  - .  ri’fiistrrinti 

I  2V).  The  irriK-ess  ol  tnrniiiK  in  one’s  hotel  riMim  key  and  iray- 

I  intt  the  hill  is  called -  rhri'kiuu  itui 

I  )0.  'I'lie  niaximmii  rale  .it  which  one  ni.iv  legally  drive  his 

I  lar  is  known  as  the -  .vpr'er/  lituil 

I  II.  .A  hiis  that  stops  at  practically  all  towns  and  cities  is 

I  called  a(  n ) - hns.  Iiu  )il 

I  12.  .A  hns  th.il  slops  only  .it  prillcip.il  cities  is  called  .i(n) 

j  - hns.  e»/ifr'vr 

1  VI.  The  least  ex|H-nsi\c  train  ar-commiMhilion  is  the - 

I  eodc/i 

I  VI.  and  VI.  (.'hildr<-n  under  five  y«*ars  of  .i^e  may  ride  free 

I  on  -  and - .  triiiiis  and  /m.vcr 

I  10.  Chihlren  under  two  ye. ns  ol  a^e  may  iide  free  on 

I  - ,  r/ir/r/mir's 

I  17.  .A  small  fare  niiisl  he  paid  for  infants  under  one  year  ol 

,  aue  on -  .s/iip.s 

18.  .A  ticket  that  iriov  ides  lr.ins|>orl.ilion  to  and  from  a  d<‘S- 

I  tin.ition  is  called  .i(n)  -  tu  kri  rouinl-tiiii 

I  10  The  sleeping;  sp.ues  in  ships  .ire  called  -  filhhn 


SiCTION  3 


(A)  .Accommorlations.  (It)  .American  .Aniomohile  .Asso¬ 
ciation.  (())  American  Motel  .AssiM'ialion.  (I))  Herth. 
(K)  (amrtesy  cards.  (  !•' )  Detour.  (('>)  Directory.  (H) 
I'amily  rates.  (I)  Keedi-r  lines.  (J)  Hotel.  (K)  Motel. 
(1.)  Oil  company.  ( .\l )  l’ass|)ort.  (N)  i’nihiian  Cami- 
pany.  (O)  Itoiite.  { 1’ )  .Schedule.  ( (,) )  Timctahle.  (It) 
Tour.  (S)  Tourist.  (T)  Travel  ayteiuy.  (U)  Travelers’ 
.Aid  .SiK'iety. 


1.  .An  orKani/.ation  that  will  chart  a  meinher's  driving 

route  and  provide  infoimation  .ilMiiit  places  to  stay.  H 

2.  A  company  that  issues  i-redit  cards  to  In-  used  in  pur¬ 
chasing  Kiisoline,  oil,  tires,  etc.  /. 

1.  A  place  iisiially  liK-ated  within  city  limits  where  travel¬ 
ers  may  find  liMir'inu.  j 

't.  .A  place  iisiially  loc;.’led  on  a  main  highway  when-  motor¬ 
ists  may  fiml  lod((in):  ^ 

.1.  A  roa<l  th.it  temporarilv  replaces  another  ro.id.  F 

ft.  'I'lie  coiir.se  that  a  traveler  takes.  () 

7.  ,A  company  that  provides  sleeper,  dining-car,  and  parlor- 
car  service  on  trains.  .V 


8.  .A  plan  whereby  fathers  p.iy  lull  fare  .iiid  th«-ir  wivc-s 
and  all  children  miller  21  half  fare  to  travel  together.  11 


!).  The  lowest  prii'cd  sleeping  .ic'conimiMl.ilions  on  trains.  /) 

10.  Hoiites  used  hy  small  airlines  to  nrovide  sc*rv  ices  to  small 

citic-s  and  towns  whc-rc-  1  irjji-  pl.ines  cannot  land.  / 

11.  Means  of  identification  ih  it  allow  the  holders  to  hiiy 

travel  ticki-ts  on  credit  and  pay  lor  them  later  E 

12.  .A  listing  of  hours  ol  arrival  and  departure  of  trains.  () 

I'V.  .A  company  that  sells  die  sc-rvices  of  various  tyix-s  of 

lrans|M>rtation  companies  to  individual  travelers.  '/' 

I  t.  .An  orKani/.iition  th.it  serves  travelers  hy  xivint'  inlornia- 
lion,  helping  to  find  siiilahle  l<Hl({int4s,  meeting  children 
who  arc-  travi  linu  alon<  ,  c-tc .  D 

11.  f)nc*  who  Iravc-ls  for  pleasure-.  S 

10.  The-  lacilitie-s  proviele-d  hy  a  li<ms|Nirt.ition  conip.my  for 
the-  comfort  of  its  passe-iiKers.  A 

17.  .A  plan  showing  (Hiints  to  he-  visited  and  time  of  visits.  /’ 

18.  A  trip.  /{ 

Id.  A  lMM)kle-t  KiviiiK  details  .iIhhiI  liHl|{in}{  .iiid  restaurants.  (• 

20.  An  orKani/ation  that  pnhhshe-s  information  .iliont  hote-ls 

in  the-  Uniti-cl  .State-s  and  ('an.ida.  (’ 

21.  A  form  that  shows  the  country  of  the-  holder’s  citi/e-n- 
ship  and  his  re-asons  lor  traveling  in  .motlie-r  eoimlry.  M 


MOTION  7 

In  e-ach  e>t  the-  se-ntences  Im-Iow,  one  or  more  wends  aie  needed 
to  make-  the-  state-me-nt  complete'.  W  rite  the  necessary  weird  or 
words  at  the-  ri^ht  of  e-ae  h  sentence. 

22.  A  cle-taile-d  travel  plan  showiiiK  pl.ti  <-s  to  lie  visited  .mel 

tiine-s  of  arrival  and  de-p.irtnre  is  a(n) - .  itinrronj 

2V.  Makinjt  airanKemcnts  ahe.id  of  time  lor  tt.ms|Hiitalion  or 

leKlKin);  is  calle-d  makinu  a(n) - n'-u-n  tjtiou 

24.  A  safe  and  convenii-nt  w.iy  to  carry  money  while-  trave-1- 

inij  is  hy  me-ans  of  ..  - che-cks.  frcri  e/e-rs 


When  eh-cidmu  on  the  me. ms  of  transpoil.ilion  to  Im-  used, 
consideration  must  In-  Kiven  to  the-  ri-lativi-  im|iort.mce-  ol  time, 
e-x|M'iisi‘,  and  ciiiiveniene  e-  mieh-r  particular  cire  imistance-s.  In 
e-.ich  of  the-  followinu,  choose-  the-  most  appropiiate-  me-.ms  of 
trans|)eirlation  imder  the-  circnnistance-s  eh-scrilie-il,  .ind  write  the- 
lelter  indicalinu  yonr  choice-  in  the-  space-  provided  at  the-  riitlit 
.Assume-  that  all  means  of  trans|)ortaliein  are-  e-epially  available-. 

to.  Mr.  Jrine-s  wants  to  attend  .i  twei-heinr  mee-liiiK  on  l-'riday 
e-ve-niiiK  in  a  city  KM)  niile-s  from  laniie-.  He  has  appoint¬ 
ments  at  home-  on  l-’riday  and  .S.iliird.iy  motniiiKs.  Hi- 
shoiilel  Ko  hy;  (el)  airpl.me-,  (h)  aiitonioliilc,  ( e' )  hns, 

(c/)  train.  ei 

H.  During  his  vacation,  Mr.  Smith  plans  to  attend  .i  three-- 
elay  lee-tiiiK  in  a  city  KM)  niile-s  from  home-.  Hecanse  of 
minsiial  e-x|H'nse-s,  he-  is  short  of  money.  He-  sheiiilil  uo  liy 
(el)  airplane-,  ( /> )  antonieihile-,  ( i' )  hns,  ( e/ )  train.  e 

12.  Mr.  Hrown  wants  to  take-  his  wife-  and  three  childre-n  on  .i 
thre-e--we-e-k  vacation.  The-  family  would  like-  to  sc-e-  soiin- 
oilt-of-lhe--way  place-s,  hut  the-y  ne-e-el  to  kce-p  their  i-x- 
|M-nse-s  down.  The-y  should  Ko  hy;  fei)  airpl.me-;  (  h)  aiito- 
mohih-,  (c)  hns,  ( e/ )  train.  /' 

t  v  Mr.  (hei'ii  wants  to  tr.ivel  m  sin  h  a  w.iy  th.it  In-  will  he 
fre-e  from  as  many  re's|)einsiliihtie-s  as  possihle-.  H<-  shoiild 
choose.  ( ei )  to  lie-  a  passe-nucr  in  a  car,  ( /i )  to  drive-  his 
own  car,  (f)  to  )eiin  an  oru.mi/.e-el  hns  tour,  ( ef )  to  trave-l 
hy  re-((nlar  hns.  < 

It  Mr.  and  Mis.  dray  want  a  me. ins  of  trans|ieiilatiiin  th.il 
will  allow  ihe-ni  to  move-  .iImmiI  Ire-e-ly  while-  e-ii  reiir/c. 
rhe-y  should  cheMise.  ( er )  an  antomoliile,  (h)  ;m  airplane-, 

(  e- )  ,111  e.xpre-ss  hns.  ( e/ )  a  tram.  </ 

tl  Mr  llerlM-it,  who  lives  .ilionl  h.illw.iy  In-twcen  two  towns, 
w;inls  a  me-.ms  ol  tr.ms|ieirt.itleiii  that  will  stop  on  siifnal 
and  pick  up  p.isse-nK«-fS.  He-  should  use-;  in)  an  airpl.me-, 
ih)  an  e-xpre-ss  hns,  ( c )  ;i  leK-al  hns,  (e/)  ;i  train.  e 

18.  Mr  W’alke-r  w.mts  to  se-le-ct  the-  me-ans  of  transportation  on 
which  he-  will  |{i't  the-  larjTe-st  re-elncf ion  III  r;ile-  if  he-  linys 
a  ronnel-trip  ticket,  lie-  should  choose-:  ( ee )  aniomohile-, 

( /» )  shill,  (e-)  tr;iin.  •' 

■17.  Mr  anei  Mrs  W'a>{ni-r  want  the-  means  of  Irave-l  offeiiiiK 
the-  most  se-rvices  and  esmve-nii-nces.  The-y  should  ehiMise-. 

(er)  air-e  emditionr-d  coach  train,  ih)  airplane-  e-oae  h  ser¬ 
vice-;  ( e- )  e-xpri-ss  hns  se-rvice-,  it!)  i‘nllman  sexvii  e-  il 

18  Mr.  and  Mrs.  IliiKlie-s  want  to  sl;iy  ove-r  iiinht  in  a  jil.ie  e- 
wlie-re  hiiinderiiiK  ;mel  elrv  cle-aniiiK  are-  av.-iilahle-  I'he-y 
should  st.iy  III  .1.  ( ei )  hote-1,  (h)  motel,  fe)  tourist  home-  u 
'  l‘)  .Aelvanee-d  re  se  rvations  for  all  se-rviee-s  ;ire-  reepiiri-d  whe  n 

I  one  travels  hy:  ( ei )  aiiplane-,  ih)  hns;  ir)  train.  ei 

I  "0  The-  melliiKl  eif  trave-l  th  X  fie-e-s  eine-  from  fixe-el  se  liednle-s 
I  is.  t  ei )  aniomohile,  ih)  hns,  i  t)  ship,  <  e/ )  tr.iin  ee 


IF  VDl  HAVK  a  sniie-ssfnl  te-sl  on  .my  hiisine-ss-e-dne  ation 
siihjee  t  ;ind  are-  williiiK  to  share  It,  vnl  It  to  ns,  Ivir  will  .se-iiel 
yon  $18  if  it  is  ae  c-e-pte-d  for  piihlic.ition.  It  must  lie-  on  one- 
topic,  ninst  Im-  ns;ihle  with  any  le-xlliook.  and  iM-rmissiori  to 
dnplie  ate-  it  must  Im-  Kive-n  IK-  sore  to  e-ne  lose-  eorre-e  t  answe-rs. 


M AIK  If,  HVlf) 
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IMCML  COLORADO  STATE  COLLEGE,  GREELEY.  COLORADO 


Professional  spirit  for  toochors  in  all 

of  oHiu-ution  has  stressed  in  recent  years.  For  business  teachers, 
there  are  many  wr)rth-while  organizations;  but  teachers  who  specialize  in 
iSHisiirner  problems  should  know  particularly  almut  the  Council  on  Consumer 
Information.  The  nucleus  of  this  Kroiip  was  formed  in  April,  1953,  when 
a  Kroiip  of  twenty-one  educators  interestetl  in  the  position  of  the  consumer 
m<*t  at  the  University  «if  Minnesota. 

Amon^  the  functions  of  the  C'ouncil  are  the  following: 

1.  Publishing  a  discussion  pamphlet  series  on  issues  that  are  vital  to  the 
coniumer 

2.  Publishing  a  newsletter  on  rets*nl  developments  in  consumer  education 

3.  Acting  as  a  clearinghouse  hy  distributing  materials  developed  by  indi¬ 
viduals  and  other  organizations 

4.  Surveying  teaelwrs,  ri‘si*arch  workers,  and  organizations  to  determine 
the  need  for  publications  and  teaching  aids 

5.  Sponsoring  an  annual  c-onference  for  the  ififormal  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation. 

Publications  now  available  from  tin*  Council  on  Consumer  Information 
c-an  be  secured  from  tin-  exwutive  s<*cretary.  A  partial  listing  includes: 
“What  Y«ni  Should  Know  Alnnit  th<*  I.41W  of  Estates,"  “How  to  Plan  a  Life 
Insurance  Program,”  "(’onsumers  IaM)k  at  Fair  Trade,"  and  “Consumers 
IaK)k  at  Farm-Price  Policies.”  All  nM*mb«‘rs  of  the  Council  r<*ceive  these 
publicnti<ins  in  addition  to  the  regular  newsletter. 

Following  a  p<*rifMl  of  careful  n’seaich,  a  new  group  of  tith's  is  now 
lM*ing  prepar«*d  by  the  organization.  Among  the  new  publications  will  be: 
“Planning  for  Retirement.”  "Using  Standards  and  Isabels,”  “How  to  Borrow 
Money,  or  Should  You?"  “The  Role  of  the  Consumer  in  an  Economic 
Society,"  "Hiiying  Funerals  and  Burial  Si*rvlces,"  and  “Tlie  Consumer’s 
Stake  in  Automation." 

Tliese  very  practical  ))amphlets  ar«*  Iwing  preparj*d  for  the  use  of  m«‘m- 
lM*rs  or  any  other  persons  who  wish  to  purchase  them.  Why  not  us<*  them 
as  teaching  ai<1s  in  your  consumer-education  c-lassrcami?  'rliey  should  l)e 
ideal.  Many  of  the  available  pamphlets,  in  fact,  are  alr<‘ady  la’ing  used  in 
high  schiMtl  aiul  college  classHNuns. 

Momborthip  in  tho  Council  con  be  secured  by  writing  din'd  to  its 
executive  secretary,  Fred.  CJ.  \rcher.  State  Teachers  (lolh-ge,  St.  Cloud, 
Minnesota.  Tl'e  regular  memlM*rship  is  two  dollars— or  one  dollar  for 
students.  Anyone  interested  in  obtaining  samples  of  the  organization’s 
rwwsldter  ma)  rerpiest  thi*m  from  the  group’s  hearhjiiarters  rrffice  in  St. 
(.’loiul.  Ray  C.  Pru-e,  of  the  Ihiiversity  of  Minnesota,  Minnea|>olis,  Minne¬ 
sota,  is  the  cuirent  presuh'iit  of  the  Council. 

An  annual  ismferencr*  of  this  consiimer-erhication  group  will  be  held 
each  year  in  (he  spring,  usually  just  Iwfore  East«*r.  At  last  y<*ar’s  first 
annual  eonferenc**,  those  attending  were  separated  into  various  discussion 
groups  for  the  pur)>ose  of  considering  many  of  the  existing  consumer 
problems.  Both  teaching  metluHls  and  teaching  materials  were  discussed 
in  this  way.  Exc'ellent  ideas,  Ix'iieficial  to  ev<*ryont‘,  are  usually  exchanged 
at  this  kind  of  planned  nuH'ting. 

On  April  5,  6,  and  7  of  this  year,  the  second  annual  conferent'c  of  the 
Council  «>n  Consumer  Information  will  1m*  held  at  the  Y.M.C..\,  building 
in  Dayton,  Ohio.  Details  alunit  the  conference  may  be  obtained  from  the 
('ouncil’s  president  or  ex<*cutive  secretary. 

\ote:  \.  &  P.  label  kits,  lister!  here  in  January,  are  no  longer  available. 
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TEACHING  PUNCTUATION 

{Cnntinued  fnnn  page  27 ) 

Socond  Day.  Three  similar  l«‘tt(‘rs 
are  dictated,  all  the  same  l(‘ngth,  with 
rally  these  twii  uses  of  the  comma. 
The  rest  of  the  p«*ii<Ml  is  .s|M*nt  on 
transcribing.  Again,  tin*  h-tters  are 
read  hy  me  us  the\  are  finished.  Do 
all  the  students  get  an  “M”  on  ever) 
letter?  No,  inde<*d— but  they  improve! 
li  the  threr*  letters  are  not  transcrib<*d 
in  class,  the  .students  should  complete 
them  before  the  iwxt  day  if  tyjH'writ- 
<'rs  are  available. 

Third  Day.  This  is  te.st  day  on  these 
two  rules.  Tlie  test  may  just  as  well 
Im:  given  on  the  fourth  day,  hut  thu'e 
days  seem  sufficit'iit  for  this  assign¬ 
ment.  Three  letters  are  dictated,  the 
timer  is  set  for  thirty  minutes,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  everyone  takes 
his  paper  out  of  the  machine.  The 
letti'rs  are  sta|)led  and  handed  in  to 
me.  The  letters  on  tests  are  less  packed 
with  punctuation  than  are  practice 
letters.  However,  each  lett<T  contains 
at  least  one  use  of  the  punctuation 
reviewed  or  an  alternate  of  that  use. 

On  test  days,  a  record  is  made  for 
<*ach  student.  If  three  letters  arc  tran- 
scrilM‘d  and  one  is  mailable,  some¬ 
thing  like  this  is  rf'corded— 3/lM.  .At 
the  end  of  the  term,  or  teaching  p<‘ri.Kl 
of  sev<‘ral  w<*<*ks,  the  total  numlier  of 
mailable  letters  is  the  basis  for  the 
credit.  It  is  jrossible,  therefore,  for  a 
student  to  have  no  mailable  letter  on 
one  day  and  still  have  a  sufficient 
number  at  the  end  of  the  term  to 
justify  a  grade  of  B  or  C  for  the 
transcription  of  mailable  letters. 

Fourth  Day.  Two  new  rules  are  in- 
triMliiii'd  from  the  mimeograplu'd 
sheet. 

COMMA: 

3.  Before  the  Inst  item  in  a  series. 

Our  filing  cabin«*ts  are  attractive, 
durable,  and  spacious. 

During  the  past  six  months  the 
cost  of  manufacturing,  labor,  and 
materials  has  increa.sed. 

Calculators,  typewriters,  duplUrat- 
ing  machiiM's,  etc.,  have  been 
purchased. 

Let  us  know  the  flight  for  which 
you  want  a  reservation,  the  date 
on  which  you  plan  to  leave,  and 
the  date  on  which  you  will  ri:- 
turn. 

You  may  pay  cash  for  the  goods, 
you  may  charge  them,  or  yo** 
may  give  us  a  note. 
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I.  After  an  intrcxliietory  phrase  ccin- 
tainiii^  a  verl)  form. 

After  checking  the  inventory,  llie 
st«)ck  was  rearranged  in  order  to 
make  rcxmi  for  additional  ^imkIs. 
in  (ffl  the  l>est  results,  you  will 
need  advice  from  an  office  man¬ 
ager. 

Although  rtuuurancd  h\  the  results 
of  the  experiment,  he  was  un¬ 
willing  to  accept  them  as  final. 
Ilavinfi  pass’d  tlx*  (‘xamination,  he 
OiX;ned  a  law  office. 

'I’he  procedure  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  first  three  days  with  one  extx'p- 
tion:  the  letters  are  packed  with  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  new  rules,  but  each 
letter  also  contains  one  use  of  the 
rules  previously  revH*wed.  'I'hus,  a 
continuous  and  cumulative  review  is 
made  possible. 

When  this  plan  is  first  us(.*d,  it  dcM'S 
require  the  preparation  of  special  let¬ 
ters,  or  the  nKxlification  of  some  of 
those  in  ymir  assignment,  in  order  to 
include  only  c-eitain  uses  of  punctua¬ 
tion  and  to  exclude  all  otlu'rs.  How- 
(;ver,  the  teacher  gradually  builds  an 
ad(‘(|uate  file  on  each  type  in^eded. 

If  machitie  transcription  Ls  started 
on  long  takes- the  three-  or  five- 
minute  sustained  dictation— punctua¬ 
tion  may  lx-  introduced  then.  It  should, 
hcjwever,  be  reviewed  again  wh(*n 
mailable  letters  are  transcrilx-d. 

Economize  on  Time 

Most  of  us  have  similar  teaching 
situations.  We  teach  .shorthatid  five 
days  a  week  for  40  to  5.5  minutes  a 
day;  we  have  no  .separate  transcrip¬ 
tion  periml.  Whatever  machine  tran¬ 
scription  is  done  must  be  done  in  the 
shorthand  class.  As  tinx*  spent  on 
punctuation  review  means  less  time 
for  speed  building  and  other  activi¬ 
ties,  it  is  important  to  streamline  that 
teaching  as  much  as  possible, 

riic  advantages  of  this  plan  arc: 

•  Tlx;  stixliMit  has  a  short-term  goal 
within  his  reach-only  two  uses  of  a 
mark  of  puix  tiiation  at  one  tinx*.  The 
material  dictaterl  contains  only  piiix'- 
tuation  that  has  bec-n  reviewed,  prac¬ 
ticed,  aixl  tested. 

•  'I’he  punctuation  is  cumulative. 
'I  he  first  test  contains  only  two  uses 
of  punctuation,  the  seanxl  test,  four 
uses,  the  third  test,  six  uses,  etc. 

•  The  rules  of  punctuation  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  logical  order— from  the 
simple  to  the  more  c»»mplex, 

•  Definite  test  days  are  designated 


For  business  arithmetic.  Several  interest¬ 
ing  booklets  f«*r  teachers  of  business  arithmetic  have  been  preparetl  by  The 
National  ('ouncil  of  I'eaclxTs  of  .Mathematics,  1201  Sixti'enth  Strer't,  .\.W., 
Washington  0,  !).(!.  One  lxx)klet,  "How  to  Use  Your  Hulletin  hoard,’’  is  a 
rich  source  of  ideas  on  hulletin-board  display.  It  discus.ses  topics,  technitpx-s, 
supplies,  and  “tricks  of  the  trade.”  The  price  is  50  cents,  .\nother  b<H>klct, 
“Numbers  aixl  .Numerals,”  illustrates  the  history  of  numbers.  It  .sells  for 
35  cents.  “Number  Stories  of  I.ong  Ago,”  a  pamplilet,  gives  a  history  of 
numbers,  with  a  section  on  nnmix-r  pn/./les.  'I'he  price  is  75  cents,  he  sure 
to  ordta  all  three  axis. 


Merchandising  baaklefs.A  series  of  booklets  for  students  and  retail 
.  salesclerks  is  available  from  the  University  of  I'ittsburgh,  Selxrol  of  hetaiiing, 
Pittsburgh  13,  Penirsylvania.  Kach  Ixxrkiet  contains  from  tw<‘nty-five  to 
forty  pages.  Snhjects  availabhr  are:  women’s  gloves,  sIxm's,  handkerchiefs, 
girls’  wear,  infants’  wear,  millinery,  negligees  and  hou.s(>coats,  lingerie, 
foundation  garments,  boys’  wear,  handbags,  curtains  and  draix-ries,  fasliion 
jewelry,  and  men’s  pajamas,  robes,  and  underwear.  The  Ixxiklets  are  fO 
cents  <‘ach,  plus  prjstage. 

:|  Baakkeeping  chart,  hased  on  the  “(;reat  '1',”  a  ix‘W  Ixxikkeeping  chart 
S  has  been  desigixxl  for  daily  ii.se  in  teaching  dmible-entry  Ixxikkeeping  to 
1  first-year  bookkeeping  students.  It  emphasi/es  basic  principles  to  be  learned 
p  wlx‘n  recording  transactions.  This  is  not  a  commercial  venture,  but  u  hobby 
^  with  Mr.  h.  li.  Spahr.  For  10  cents  you  can  obtain  a  chart,  with  reprodiie- 
i  tion  rights  for  one  year.  .Single  copies  only  are  available.  VV'rite  to  (,'onsumei 
3  Discount  C.)omi)any  of  la-wistown.  North  10  V'alley  Str«-et,  Lewistown, 
1  I'ennsylvania. 


Law  classes.  I'or  some  timely  infoimation  and  materials  to  use  in  busi¬ 
ness-law  classes,  the  l.eagiie  of  Women  Voters  lias  several  interesting  items 
on  the  order  list  that  they  recently  sent  out.  One  in  particular  is  most 
useful.  “How  a  hill  hecomes  a  i.aw,”  is  a  jiictograph  of  the  jirogiess  of  a 
bill  tlirough  Clongress.  S<  nd  only  5  cents.  Address;  1020  17th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.C’. 

Sharthand  aid.  A  mechanical  aid  lot  giving  dict.ition  was  recrmtly  de- 
veloiM^d  by  Julius  .Nelson.  In  disc  form,  it  jx-rmits  dictation  at  a  steady 
and  accurate  rate;  (Hi,  HO,  KK),  or  120  words  a  minute.  When  you  rotate 
a  red  disc,  an  arrow  jioints  to  the  dictation  rate  wanted,  numix-rs  in  little 
"windows”  show  tlx*  exact  second  at  which  ear  h  20-word  unit  of  dictation 
should  «‘nd.  The  device  .sells  for  $1  from  Artistic  Typing  Headquarters, 
1000  Carlisle  Avenue,  haltimore  10,  .Maryland. 

Letter  test.  A  free  test,  which  may  lx;  used  again  and  again,  is  called, 
lest  on  the  Parts  of  the  husiness  Ix-tter.”  It  will  Ixr  sn|)plied  in  classroom 
({uantity  from  Smith-(!orona  Inc.,  HOI  F.ast  Washington  Stri-et,  Syracuse  1, 
New  Y'ork. 

Buying  tips.  The  Cixxl  Hou.seki-cping  hulletin  .Service,  27th  Street  at 
Hth  Avenue,  N<-w  York  19,  New  York,  has  an  excellent  bulletin,  "huying 
Ik'dding,”  that  gives  information  the  shopjx'r  needs  in  orrler  to  buy  the 
Ix'st  quality  mattress<-s,  blankets,  sheets,  |>illowca.S4‘S,  pillows,  Ix-dspreads, 
and  comforters.  It  also  giv»'S  care  tips.  Send  2.5  cents  and  ask  for  a  list  of 
otlx-r  bulletins  for  consumer  r-dneation  classes. 


-TTiroxi  Mf  WiWMri'  n  I  n  iin  n  r  Timmmmm 
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The  only  Electric  with 


LIVE  ACTION 


TOUCH 

for  the  fastest,  easiest  typing^ 
in  the  world ! 


■  1  r® 

' ' '  ' 

a*;  a  basis  for  the  final  grade  on  this 
t>pe  of  material.  The  more  time  you 
have,  the  more  uses  of  punctuation 
you  may  review  and  include  in  the 
tests. 

•  The  grading  is  completely  ohjec- 
tiv»-  and,  therefore,  recpiires  litth-  time 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Its  objec¬ 
tivity  contributes  to  making  a  just 
grading  system. 

•  'I'he  plan  affords  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  individual  n’lnedial  teach¬ 
ing.  Individual  difficulties  in  punctua¬ 
tion  are  easily  apparent. 

•  it  is  a  flexible  plan  that  can  be 
adapted  to  your  own  teaching  situa¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  started  with  transcrip¬ 
tion  of  long  takes  or  mailable  letters; 
tlie  review  may  be  I  aster  or  slower 
than  that  indicated  in  this  artich*.  It  is 
a  plan  that  has  been  used  by  our  stu¬ 
dent  teachers,  by  other  staff  members 
in  our  department,  and  by  teacluTs 
who  have  prepared  materials  in  our 
shorthand  worksliops.  They  all  say  it 
works! 

(The  third  article  on  Transcription 
tviU  appear  next  month.} 


NEW  AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS 

(Continued  from  pa^e  14) 

had,  if  done  in  a  professional  manner. 
A  large  group  of  adults  will  pay  to 
learn  typing,  shorthand,  b(M)kke(‘ping, 
business  communication,  and  business 
arithmetic.  If  we  but  give  them  what 
they  want,  we  will  find  our  adult- 
education  programs  serving  our  com¬ 
munity  much  more  effectively  than 
Iwfore. 

g(M)<l  article  to  read  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  such  a  project  is  Helen 
llinkson  Green’s,  “The  Husiness  De¬ 
partment  G<h-s  on  TV”  (Bi'sinkss 
FIducation  VV'oHi.i),  September,  1953). 
She  has  adapted  general  suggestions 
on  TV'^  production  to  the  business  pro¬ 
gram.  Some  day  many  of  our  skills 
will  come  to  us  by  T\'.  VV'hy  not  start 
preparing  yourself  for  that  time? 

The  accompanying  reference  list 
does  not  touch  on  all  the  materials 
available.  You  will  probably  know 
other  items  that  should  have  been 
included.  Since  many  of  the  aids  fall 
under  general  business,  the  seventy- 
two  items  on  the  list  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  tinder  four  main  groupings: 
films,  filmstrips,  books  and  bfKiklets, 
and  other  aids  (charts,  posters,  car¬ 
toons,  etc.).  Pick  the  type  of  aid  you 
refjuire  and  then  scan  tfie  alphabetical 
listing  of  titles. 


I 
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Those  Mid-Year  Doldrums:  Now  that  the 
EastiT  Parade  is  just  .iround  the  corner,  your  steno-students  ar<‘  probably 
very  much  agog  over  the  latest  fashion  trr-nds.  They  may  have  just  about 
lost  all  interest  in  the  latest  shorthand  outline  that  was  presraited  in  class. 
This  h  as  l>«-en  a  classHNim  trend  ov«*r  the  years  lor  all  stmlents.  But,  wait 
a  minute.  Are  you  \ourseli  immune  to  a  similar  let-down  feeling  on  your 
side  of  the  desk?  Have  you  arrivetl  at  th«’  point,  during  your  shorthand 
instruction,  where  \ou  nti  longer  have  the  same  get-iip-and-go  spirit  that 
you  had  at  th«-  heginning  of  the  s«*nH‘ster?  Ar«‘  your  students  falling  <lown 
on  the  job,  losing  interest  in  vowels,  consonants,  hooks,  and  strokrvs?  ,Ar«‘ 
you  just  ab«)ut  rrsuly  to  give  up  in  your  attrunpt  to  get  across  the  theory 
of  firegg  .shorthand? 

If  your  answer  to  tia-sr*  (piestions  is  a  low  “Vr-s,”  tlu-n  you  fit  into  the 
average  pattern  for  shorthand  tr'achers.  Should  you  claim  that  you  are 
difh’rent,  however,  and  come  up  with  a  loud  “Nay,”  then  it  may  be 
because  you  are  a  relativa-ly  new  teaclu’r. 

Now  all  good  teachers  have  their  own  gimmicks  that  they  pull 
nut  to  inject  a  bit  of  spirit  into  their  shorthand  class(‘s.  You  readers  might 
want  to  check  the  following  suggestions  and  ser-  how  they  compart*  with 
yt)ur  own. 

Brief  forms  ctime  into  tht*  picture  in  just  such  a  spot.  Ihey  can  be 
used  for  reading  and  transcription  gamt's  (reter  to  the  paragraph  listings 
at  the  back  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  Simplified,  revised  edititm). 
Teams  may  be  organi/ed,  one  row  against  antithcr  row  or  hoys  against 
girls.  Or,  have  you  ever  asked  ytm  students  to  compose  a  short  paragraph, 
using  only  brief  ftirms?  You  II  he  ama/ed  at  tht*  competition  that  will 
develop.  You  sv'ill  have  fun,  and  your  students  will  lx*  amused  by  «»u«‘ 
another’s  sfiorthand  gems. 

Hea<ling-sper-d  srales  from  th«‘  revised  edition  of  the  Manual  ran  also 
be  used  to  rekindle  your  students’  desire  to  learn  more  shorthand.  A  new 
“reading  champion’  may  Iw  crowiwd  each  i)erio<l-the  whole  routine 
taking  but  three  to  five  minutes  of  the  ])erio<l. 

If  you  have  lost  your  touch  in  getting  class  underway,  why  not  have 
it  understorKl  that  a  short  transcription  Irom  the  day’s  assignment  will 
begin  at  the  sounding  of  the  hii/./.er.  'I'lte  students  will  r<*c<*ive  cr«‘dit 
for  the  number  of  words  they  transcribe  within  a  fix<>d  time  limit.  Such 
gimmicks  will  arhl  new  life  to  your  classrcMim. 

About  this  time  of  year  I  reach  down  into  the  old  “grab  hag.”  I 
reach  «lown  to  tlx-  vr  ry  first  time  that  my  students  write  a  short  sentence 
ill  their  notebooks.  I  have  made  it  a  practice  over  the  years  to  stow  those 
precious,  initial  “pothooks”  in  my  fih-s  and  tlx-n  bring  them  out  lor  my  re¬ 
fresher  drive.  First,  those  self-same  sentences  ar<-  dictated  oner*  again, 
then,  without  saying  a  word,  I  give  each  student  tlx-  actual  page  on 
whic-h  lx-  wrotr-  his  first  shorthand  outlines.  Immediat<-ly  the  rixxn  is 
filled  with  “oohs”  aixl  “aahs.”  Tlx-  classriM)m  h.is  a  ler-ling  of  accomplish¬ 
ment,  of  having  done  soiix-thing  worth-while  during  the  prr-vious  wr-eks. 

You  and  your  colleagues— all  shorthand  teachers— would  you  lik«-  to 
exchange  sucr-essfiil  teaching  gimmicks  that  you  have  used  in  your  class 
nxrrns?  W’liy  not  s<-nd  tlx-m  along  to  me— a  postal  card  will  ilo — and  wr-  ll 
present  some  of  tlx-m  in  fiitiirr-  ilisciissions  in  the  Shorthand  Gorix-r, 
B(-nx-mlx-r,  this  is  yotir  column,  and  I  shall  continue  to  answer  your 
((uestions  personally,  as  I  have  done  so  manv  tmx-s  siix  e  I  have  been 
ass(K-iat(-d  with  BF,\V.  T«-aclx-is  everywhere,  let  me  hear  from  you! 
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I  3L>;ot  the  job 
thunks  to  my 
truinin^  \\'ith 
Burroiiu;hs 
machines!” 


Business  depends  on  Burroughs  machines, 
the  Burroughs-trained  operator  ^ets  the  job 


No  wonder  buHinem  Htudento  trained  to  handle  Some  of  Oie  training  courses  available  include. 
HurrouKliM  equipment  have  tlie  inaide  track  on  the 
moHt  wanted  JoIm  after  graduation! 

More  and  more  companieH  every  day  are  Hwitching 
to  BurroughH  huainem  machinea.  And  that  meana 
the  demand  for  Hurrouglia-trained  oiieratora  ia  at 
an  all-time  high. 

In  every  way,  Rurrougha  machinea  firove  to  l)e  the 
beat  inveatment  .  .  .  they’re  aimply  dcaigne<i,  highly 
automatic,  eaay  to  uae.  Moat  atudenta  prefer  to 
learn  with  them,  and  to  uae  them  on  the  job  after 
graduation. 

And  Burrouglia  olTera  training  help  and  (‘ouraea  of 
inatruction  to  help  you  train  thoae  atudenta  to 
qualify  for  the  joba  they  want.  For  full  information, 
fill  out  thia  cou|)on  and  mail  it  at  once. 


Ten-Kry  adding  machines.  The 
widely  popular  Hurrouglia  'Fen- 
Key  can  b<‘  maaiered  eaaily  with 
ita  apti’ial  touch-ayatem  method 
of  teaching. 


Senfimatic  accounlhig  machinea. 
The  courae  for  the  Burroughs 
Sensimatic  includes  practux;  mate- 
rtala  conaiating  of  actual  bank  and 
commercial  pcwting  media. 


BURROUGHS  CORP. 

Detroit  32,  Michigan 

PIsoM  isncl  ms  complats  infortnalion  on 
turrow^ki  squipmonf  for  Isoching  purpoist. 


rcAMf 


fOVTION 


INSTtTUnON 


Calculalinu  mackines,  A  8pca:ial 
course  in  "fa-arning  the  Kurrougha 
Calculator”  ia  designed  to  help 
guide  your  students  in  rapidly  de¬ 
veloping  grt«t  skill  on  thia  machine. 


F ull-keybiMrd  adding  machinea. 
Here's  a  thorough  course  in  short¬ 
cut  addition  to  help  develop  acx-u- 
racy  and  ape<*d  on  thia  type  of 
adding  machine. 


STHf*T 


STATE 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


TO  DAV  E 
SECRETARV 


dictation 

transcript 


G  ail  king  was  trying  her  best  to 
keep  calm. 

But  never  in  her  two  years  as  sec¬ 
retary  to  tJie  cargo  sales*  manager  of 
Trans-Nation  Airlines  had  she  been 
confronted  with  such  a  maddening 
problem.  And,  just  to  top  things  off,^ 
her  lx»ss,  Mr.  Barlow,  was  away  on 
vacation. 

The  h<'avy-set  woman  towering 
alxrve  (iail  was  adamant.-’  “I  abso¬ 
lutely  refuse  to  pay  $.330  freight 
charges  on  eight  monkeys  that  I 
didn’t*  order.  What  I  dul  order  for 
my  ix*t  shop  were  eight  little  brown 
monkeys  weighing  not  more  tlian  two 
pounds  each.  They  walk’’  upright, 
and  can  be  dressed  in  doll  clothes. 
Why,  customers  would  snap  them  up 
in—” 

“Now,  please,  Mrs.  Scott,”  (Jail 
interrupted*  politely,  “if  youll  just  sit 
down  and  go  over  this  thing  with  me 
slowly  and  calmly.  I’m  sure  we  can 
figure  out’  a  solution.”  She  smoothed 
back  a  rebellious  auburn  curl  and  sat 
down  at  her  desk,  persuading  Mrs. 
Scott  to  take"  a  chair  beside  her. 

“Let’s  review  the  facts.”  Gail’s  con¬ 
fident,  businesslike  tone  conc«*aled  her 
inner  turmoil.  “Yon  say  you®  phoned 
your  dealer  in  New  York,  and  he  .said 
a  mistake  had  been  made  in  Calcutta, 
where  the  monkeys  came  from?” 

“A  niLstake’®— I’ll  .say!”  .Mrs.  .Scott 
was  off  again.  “I  come  down  here  to 
pick  up  my  little  monkeys,  and  what 
do  F  find— great,"  hulking  things  half 
as  big  as  I  am.”  She  drew  herself  up  to 
an  erect  sitting  position,  and  Gail  had 
to  admit**  that  if  the  description  was 
accurate,  the  monkeys  were  indeed  of 
formidable  proportions. 

Mrs.  Scott,”  stimulated  by  her  own 
agitation,  ranted  on  in  great  detail 
about  the  infuriating  error.**  Gail,  in 
between  occasional  soothing  words 
and  sympathetic  nods,  tried  frantically 
to  think  of  a  way  out’"  t)f  lu*r  pr«*dica- 
inent. 

Here  she  was,  in  Kansas  (Jity,  stuck 
with  the  care  of  eight  homeless 
monkeys  while  her  boss,*"  happily  un¬ 
aware  of  the  whole  episode,  was  en¬ 
joying  himself  in  Florida,  just  before 
he  had  left,  Mr.*’  Barlow  had  said  to 
her,  "Now,  rememb«-r.  Gail,  I’m 
leaving  you  in  complete  charge. 
Wffienever  you  have  a  tough*"  decision 
to  make  or  a  knotty  problem  to  solve. 
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just  put  that  agile  brain  of  yours  to 
work.  It’s  wonderful  to  go*®  away 
knowing  that  there’s  someone  I  cun 
(h'pend  on  to  keep  things  going.” 
Gail,  at  this  particular  moment, 
didn’t*’  share  Mr.  Barlow’s  confidence. 

Then  she  recalled  his  parting  words 
and  would  have  given  anything  fur 
a’-^*  miracle  to  happen— like  waking 
suddenly  and  di.scovering  that  the 
whole  ridiculous  mess  was  only  a*'* 
bad  dream.  What  was  it  he  had  said? 
“The  two  weeks  I’m  away  will  show 
c-onclusively  whethm  you’re  capable 
f)f  filling-"  the  important  new  position 
I  have  in  mind  hrr  you.  Personally,  I 
think  you  arc;;  but  we’ll  see  what 
these2‘  next  two  weeks  reveal.  So  keep 
on  your  toes,  and  you  may  win  your¬ 
self  a  big  promotion," 

It  was  just  GaiPs  luck  that  Mrs.*" 
Scott’s  monkeys  had  turned  out  to  be 
heavyweights  instead  of  bantams.  Ob¬ 
viously,  no  power  on  earth  could  iii- 
duce**  her  to  pay  the  freight.  Rut 
somebody  had  to— and  it  was  Gail’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  see  that  it  got  paid.*’ 
And  what  about  those  monkeys?  What 
on  earth  could  she  do  with  them?  Mrs. 
Scott  flatly  refused  to  take  them.  Gail 
was  stuck*"  with  eight  homeless  waifs. 

Mrs.  Scott  was  on  her  f<*et.  “I’m 
going  home  now,”  she  announced. 

Gail  rose  too.  “Mrs:  Scott,”  she 
said*®  rpiickly,  "suppose  we  make  a 
list  of  ail  the  p<*t  dealers  in  town,  and 
ask  if  they’ll  buy  thew  monkeys.  You 
can  call  some*®  of  the  dealers  from 
home.  I’ll  get  busy  from  this  end.” 

“Well,”  Mrs,  Scott  looked  dubious, 
"I  doubt  if  it  will  do  any**  gocid,  but 
I’ll  try.” 

Ten  minutes  later,  Mrs.  Scott  de¬ 
parted  with  her  telephone  list.  Gail, 
after  asking  Betty,**  the  file  clerk,  to 
start  making  the  phone  calls,  retired 


to  the  solitude  of  Mr.  Barlow’s  officr- 
t»i  indulge""  in  .some  deep  thinking. 

The  first  step  was  to  find  a  place  to 
board  the  monkeys,  until  a  buyer 
could  be  found.  (Jail  ihiimlM-d"' 
through  the  pages  of  the  telephone 
book.  Pets,  animal  shelters!  Suddenly 
her  eyes  lit  up.  The  Valley  Park 
/.iM>!""  Why  hadn’t  she  thought  oi 
that  before.  It  wouldn’t  be  easy  to 
t‘xplain,  but  it  might  work. 

After  a  brief  telephone"'*  conserva¬ 
tion,  (Jail’s  first  step  was  accom¬ 
plished.  The  monkeys  had  a  temporary 
haven— an  unused  birdhouse"’  at  the 
zoo. 

Gail  sighed,  then  went  out  to  see 
how  tlie  phone  c  ills  were  progressing. 

"Not  a  nibble,"  Betty  reported"" 
sorrowfully. 

“Keep  trying,”  Gail  instructed  and 
sat  down  at  her  desk  to  prexjess  some 
rush  reports. 

She  was  just  going"®  ovr*r  the  final 
f«»rm  when  h<*r  phone  rang.  Mrs. 
Scott’s  voice  sounded  forth  over  the 
screeching  and  whistling  of  the*" 
parakeets,  lovebirds,  pnrrrrts,  and 
sundry  rglu-r  birds  that  inhabited  her 
pet  shtrp.  “It’s  no  use,”  sh<;  lxH»med. 
“The  top  offer**  I  got  was  $40,  and 
I’ve  already  invested  $55  in  each 
monkey.  I  won’t  sell**  at  that  loss.” 

(Jail  groaned  in  despair,  “No  luck 
here,  either,”  she  reported.  "Monkeys 
are  in  as  big  demand  as  yesterday’s*" 
iK-wspapr-r.”  Tlie  wrirds  were  harrlly 
iitterrxl  wh<*n  she  received  an  inspira¬ 
tion.  "Newspaper!  Tliat’s  it.  Just  had 
an**  idea,  Mrs.  Scott.  Gall  you  later.” 

Her  fingers  trembling  with  anticipa¬ 
tion,  (Jail  dialed  the  City  Desk*"  of 
the  Dfli/i/  News  and  asked  for  Bob 
Nolan.  Quickly,  she  told  him  the 
whole  sorry  tale. 

Bob  listener!  intently,  then*" 
laugh«*d.  "I  always  knmv  you  had  a 
flair  ff)r  getting  into  z.any  prrxlica- 
ments,  Gail,  even  back  In  bigb  school 
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The  Last  Six  Weeks  .  .  . 

...  of  school  culminate  years  of  study.  Developing  knowledge  and 
competence  takes  time.  But,  any  teacher  of  secretarial  subjects  wants 
to  put  on  the  finishing  touches  that  give  a  graduate  that  little  extra 
chance  to  land  a  g<MKl  job.  In  the  April  BF^W,  Helen  Mc(>onnell,  a 
New  York  City  high  sch(M>l  teacher  who  has  a  long  record  of  prepar¬ 
ing  qualified  secretaries— both  in  and  outside  New  York— tells  you 
what  steps  she  and  her  colleagues  take  in  “'I’lIK  I.AST  SIX  W’KKKS 
BF.FORK  CKADUATION.” 


— but^^  thisl  Tell  me,  how  did  you 

do  itr 

Ignoring  his  question,  Cail  a-sked 
excitedly,  “Do  you  think  the  story 
will  produce^**  results?” 

“If  it  drxjsn’t  find  a  home  for  your 
ioundlingx  by  tomorrow.  I’m  a  mon¬ 
key’s  uncle.  .Maylx;  it  wilP“  even  hit 
the  front  page.”  On  this  cheerful  note, 
Boh  hung  up. 

That  night  at  dinner,  C#uil  eagerly 
read  the  story  of’’"  the  monkeys.  It 
was  on  the  front  page,  just  as  Boh 
pretlicted.  She  read  aloud,  “Accord¬ 
ing  to  Miss  fiail  King,  in  charge'’^  of 
sales  during  the  absence  of  .  . 

She  reached  her  desk  twenty  min- 
ut<*s  early  next  morning  and  jumped 
every  time  the'^  phone  rang.  Then  it 
hap|)ened. 

"Miss  Ciail  King?”  the  kindly  mas¬ 
culine  voice  at  the  other  end  of  the 
wire  inquired.  To  her'-’  hreathh'ss 
"yes”  he  responded,  "Noah  Walling¬ 
ford,  here.  (  read  about  your  in»)nkeys, 
and  I  think  maybe  we  can  h»-lp'’*  each 
other.  You  see,  I  had  planned  th<* 
o|M'ning  ef  my  wm)  and  monkey  island 
out  here  in  Brairie  Lake  for  next'*'' 
month,  but  my  dealer  says  my  ship¬ 
ment  f)t  monkeys  won’t  get  here  in 
time.  Now,  I’d  hate  to  disappoint  all 
the  (•hildren'*''  out  here.  Why  don’t  I 
buy  the  eight  monkeys  you  have  on 
hand  over  there?  I’m  only  thirty  miles 
out  arul  can  arrange''*^  to  pick  them 
up  this  afteriKKMi  if  it’s  convenient. 
Naturally,  I’ll  pay  the  freight  charges 
and  all.” 

“Oh,  that’s'^'*  womlerful,  Mr.  VV^tl- 


PATTY  O’CONNOR,  a  typist  at  the 
Michael  Crady  Accounting  Com¬ 
pany,  was  o|M‘ning  th«‘  birthday  pres¬ 
ent’  her  mother  ha<l  sent  from  Ire¬ 
land.  Batty  had  come  to  the  United 
States  only  a  few  months  ago,  and 
today,*  St.  Batrick’s  Day,  was  her  first 
holiday  away  from  home. 

As  she  pulled  off  the  wrappings. 
Batty  told  the  otlrer’  girls  in  tlie  office 
alxmt  the  leprechauns  in  Indand.  She 
explained  that  th«‘y  were  little  elves 
who,  according  to^  their  nature,  either 
were  g(M)d  and  went  around  helping 
people  or  were  ba<l  and  went  around 
playing  tricks. 

"If  you  are-'  fortunate  enough  to 
catch  one,”  she  continued  in  her  cute 
brogue,  "the  legend  says  that  he  must 
give  you  his  pot  of"  gold  in  exchange 
h)r  his  freedom.” 

Just  at  that  mom<*iit.  Batty  removed 
the  last  bit  of  i>a|K*r  from  the  package 


lingford,”  Ciail  enthused.  “You  don’t 
know  how  grateful  I  am!  This  after¬ 
noon  will  be  fine  .  .  .  birdhouse  .  .  . 
N'alley’’*  Bark  Zoo.  (aMKi-by,” 

The  evening  papt'r  carried  a  follow¬ 
up— the  happy  ending  of  the  monkey 
story,*’"  Rereading  it  next  morning  at 
her  desk,  Cail  sighed  happily  over 
the  way  things  had  turned  out.  "Of 
cmirse,  Mr.  Barlow*”  might  have  used 
different  tactics,  but  I  got  the  thing 
straightened  out,  didn’t  I?”  she  asked 
herself. 

Telegram,  Miss  King,”**  johnny, 
the  errand  boy,  interrupted  her  mus- 
ings.  Cai’  nervously  tore  open  the 
envelope  and  read;*” 

"conch  ATIJI.ATIONS  fsTOP)  JL'ST 
HKAO  IMII.Y  NKWS  (sTOI*)  YmJH  KIHST 
VKNTIJHK  INTO  MONKKY  lU’SINKSS  A 
SMASH  SUCCESS  (STOP)  FAT  RAISK 
AM)*”  rnoMOiioN  r:oMiN(:  ci*  (stop) 
SIGNED  REED  HARI.OW.” 

Before  she  could  recover  from  Irt 
surprise,  the  telephone  j;ingle(l.*'’’  It 


aiuB  th<-re,  for  all  to  s(*e,  was  a  minia¬ 
ture  leprechaun  with  jolly  round 
chi'eks,  dark,  nn-rry  eyes,  aiul  a  tiny 
green**  cap  sitting  jauntily  on  his  head. 

The  girls  gathered  clo.ser  around 
the  desk. 

“Wait  till  you  see,”  Batty  said  ex- 
citj-rlly." 

She  pushed  a  little  button,  and  the 
leprechaun  danced  to  the  tune  of  an 
old  Irish  song.  “By  Killarney’s’**  lakes 
and  fells,  F.merald  Isles,  and  winding 
bays.” 

At  the  end  of  the  song,  the  little 
man  bowed  and  held  out  the  pot  of” 
gol<l  he  had  Iktu  hiding  Irehind  his 
back. 

“Isn’t  that  something!”  exclaimed 
on<-  of  the  girls. 

"Oh,  he’s  precious,”  said  another.’* 
“How  cute!” 

Their  hilarity  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Crady,  who  came  out  of 


was  Bob  Nolan.  “The  editor  really 
w'cnt  for  that  story,”  he  told  CJail. 
“In  fact,  I  got  a  raise.  I  owe****  it  all 
to  you,  so  how  about  joining  me  this 
ev<*ning  for  a  celebration— beginning 
with  steak  two  inches*”  thick?” 

just  as  Cail  was  about  to  accept, 
johnny  swept  into  the  office.  Wid«‘- 
eyed  and  open-mouthed,  he  exclaimed, 
“Miss****  King,  come  (piick.  You  kru)w 
the  big  box  that  arrived  on  the  2:10? 
'Hie  worst  squf‘aling  noises  are  coming 
out  of  it.  .4ud***'  tin*  man  who  cain<‘ 
down  here  to  g«‘t  it— boy,  is  he  mad! 
Keeps  hollering  he  didn’t  order  plain 
old  pigs,  he  ordererB*’  gnmea  pigs.” 

For  a  minute  fJail  stared  at  johnny, 
a  stupefied  expression  on  her  face. 
Then  she  clasp<*d  her  foreheaiB’  in 
d<*spair  and  cradling  the  telephone  to 
her  ear  said  mournfully,  “Better  make 
those  steaks  three  inclH*s  iuste;ul  of"* 
two.  Bob.  Sometbing  tells  m»‘  that  for 
the  next  few  days  I’m  going  h)  need 
all  the  strength  I  can  muster.”  (1457) 
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his  offii«“  to”  see  what  was  going  on. 
WluMi  he  spotted  the  leprechaun,  bis 
blue  eyt^s  lit  up,  and  a  broad  grin 
sw«‘pt  across  his  kindly”  face. 

At  twelve  o’clmk.  Batty  went  to 
lunch  with  the  girls.  “Maybe  my  lucky 
leprechaun  will  do  my  work  for  me’’ 
while  I’m  out,”  she  joked. 

When  Batty  returned,  however,  she 
found  a  huge  pile  of  cards  on  her  desk. 

“Oh,  no!”  she  exclaimed,’**  holding 
her  haml  to  her  head.  “The  two  hun¬ 
dred  cards  that  have  to  1m-  ty|)ed  by 
tomorrow  morning!  .^nd  the  monthly 
report’*  has  to  Ire  finished  this  after- 
iumhi.  I’ll  have  to  stay  tonight  to  do 
the  cards.” 

Batty  usually  didn’t”*  mind  work¬ 
ing  late,  but  today  was  St.  Batrick’s 
Day— and  her  birthday- always  a  sp«‘- 
cial  (K'casion  at  h«)me.  Some  of*  her 
friends  were  giving  a  party  for  h«-r 
( Continued  on  twge  46 ) 
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of  the  world’s  j^jnost  popular  limesaving,  money¬ 
saving  dictating  machine  —the  Dictaphone 

TIME-MASTER.  The  secret  islhe  DWTABELT  record . . 
crystal  clear,  unbreakable,  mailable,  economical.  You  work 
more  easily  with  DICTABELTS . .  .your  students  land 

■  h 

the  good  jobs  when  they  know  DICTABELT  transcribing. 
Write  for  details  of  Dictaphone’s  School 

Rental-at-Cost  Flan. 


DIOTAPHONE  Corporation, 

Jt.20  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

In  Canada,  write  Dictaphone  Corporation,  Ltd  204  Kglinton  Ave  ,  Kast,  Toronto  ...  In  Knfland,  Dictaphone  Company,  I,td  ,  17-ltt 
Stratford  Place,  London  W  1.  Dictaphone,  Time-Maater,  and  Dictabelt  are  refiatered  trade-marka  of  Dictaphone  Corporation. 
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ill  honor  of  tlie  double  holiday.  It 
would  be  Patty'*  very  first^  party  in 
the  United  States,  and  she  was  espe- 
l  ially  looking  forward  to  it  so  she 
wouldn't  lie  t(xj  homesick.** 

“I’ll  work  quickly,"  Patty  thought 
to  herself,  "and  I  can  still  get  there  in 
lime  to  enjoy  some  of  tlie  fun." 

All**  afternoon  she  worked  on  the 
report.  At  four-thirty,  Mr.  Grady  came 
to  her  d<*sk. 

"Patty,  my  gold  pock<-t  watch  has” 
stopped,  arid  I'm  lost  without  it.  I 
wonder  if  you  could  take  it  to  the 
jeweler’s  and  wait  there  until  it's  re¬ 
paired.”*^ 

"Surely,  Mr.  Grady,”  Patty  replied. 

Taking  the  watch  from  his  hand, 
Patty  hurried  to  get  her  coat  and  hat. 
As*^'  she  left  the  office,  the  girls  all 
called  out,  "Happy  Birthday  and 
Happy  St.  Patrick’s  Day!’’ 

Pally  waited  patiently**  at  the 


FLASH  READING* 


To  Plan  or 


M ARGARE 

At  TIIK  BK(;1NN1NG  of  a  new 
y<‘ar  or  anothiT  semester,  or  (for 
that  matter)  when  we  change  jobs, 
most  of  us*  decide  tliat  this  is  the 
iM-ginning  of  a  brand-new  chapter  and 
that  we  can  make  a  clean,  fresh  start. 
We  trust  that  we*  shall  not  repeat  any 
of  our  earlier  mistakes,  that  we  shall 
do  what  we  have  to,  to  realize  our 
aims.  We*  sol(*mnly  swear  to  try 
harder,  to  work  hard(‘r.  We  promi.se 
that  we  will  do  whatever  is  necessary 
to*  achieve  our  goal. 

Perhaps,  like  so  many  others,  you 
made  some  .serious  vows  a  month  or 
two  ago  and  now  find*  that  they  were 
tiK)  ambitious.  Well,  you  can  make  a 
fresh  start  right  tuttvl  Perhaps  you  will 
find  our  suggestions  of  some  help.** 
One  thing  that  is  essential,  to 
achieve  any  goal,  is  a  good  plan.  And 
a  giKKl  plan  is  one  that  it  will  be'* 
possible  to  ki*ep.  Bt*  sure  not  to  set 
your  aim  too  high.  Be  reasonable  in 
the  goals  you  set  so  that  you  will 
have*  a  chance  to  realize  them. 

Planning  is  a  must.  You  are  the 
judge  of  what  you  can  do,  and  I  Im‘- 
lieve  you  will  agree**  that  a  major  fail¬ 
ing  is  your  lack  of  planning.  'Diat  is 
hardly  rare.  Must  of  us  reach  tlie  age 
of  eightf'en  or***  more  without  having 


jeweler’s.  At  five-thirty,  the  watch  was 
finally  finished. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Patty  returned 
to  the**  deserted  office.  She  carefully 
placed  the  watch  in  .Mr.  Grady’s  desk 
drawer.  'I'hen  she  went  back  to  lier 
own  desk.**  Tlie  cards  were  still  there. 
By  the  time  she  finished  them  and  got 
home,  it  would  be  too  late  to  go  to 
the  party.  If  it**  just  hadn’t  l>een  for 
the  watch!  Now,  the  guest  of  honor 
wouldn’t  be  at  her  own  party! 

Although  very  much  disappointed,**' 
Patty  didn’t  dream  of  lieing  annoyed. 
.Mr.  Grady  ha<l  Ix^en  so  kind  to  her 
when  she  had  first  come  to**  America. 
He  had  given  her  a  job  even  though 
she  had  no  expr^rience. 

She  picked  up  one  of  the  cards,** 
started  to  insert  it  into  her  typewriter 
and  then  stopped,  amazed.  'I'he  card 
had  typing  on  it.  She  liMiked  through 
the**  stack;  all  the  cards  were  tyjK'd. 


Not  to  Plan 


T  OTTLEY 

to  ])Ian  much  on  our  own.  That  is 
done  for  us  by  our  loved  ones.  But  it 
is  .something  that  you  will**  have  to 
begin  doing,  for  pretty  soon  there  will 
be  a  lot  of  planning  that  will  have  to 
lie  done  on  your  own.  You**  will  have 
to  plan  your  office  day  so  that  you 
will  he  able  to  take  care  of  the  many 
jobs  that  will  come  up  each**  day. 

So  learn  to  plan  now.  Plan  your 
day— what  you  will  wear;  how  you 
will  take  care  of  your  homework.  You 
need  to  plan  your  spare**  hours,  too, 
so  that  you  can  finish  all  the  tasks  you 
should  take  care  of  and  still  leave 
.some  hours  free  for  your  social  life. 

Plan**  what  you  will  do  each  day 
and  make  a  eh(‘ek  list  so  tliut  you  will 
know  what,  if  anything,  has  not  l>een 
taken  care  of.**  Then  add  that  to  the 
next  day’s  li.<<l.  Keep  a  close  chtx'k 
and  try  once  more,  tin*  next  day,  to 
work  your  plan!  It  will  take  some 
doing;*^  but,  if  you  .stay  at  it,  you  will 
Ik*  able  to  finish  a  day’s  outline  when 
you  have  lK*<*n  working  with  a  plan** 
for  several  weeks.  Then,  when  you  are 
a  working  girl,  the  boss  will  say  with 
great  pride,  "Here’s  a  girl  who  can 
make  a  plan*”  work."  (380) 

*  Ir'acabulary  limited  to  Ckaptm  One  through 
Four  of  Gregg  Shortkoud  Simplified. 


I'he  work  was  finishedl  How  could  it 
be? 

In  her  excitement,  she  accidentally 
knocked  over**  the  leprechaun,  still 
sitting  on  her  desk. 

“By  Killarney’s  lakes  and  fells,"  the 
little  man  .sang. 

“Saints  preserve  us!”  Patty*-’  gasped. 
“It  can’t  lie  you.  Leprechauns  are  only 
fairy  folk.  But,  the  cards— how  did 
they  get  done?  No,  it  can’t  be,  even** 
if  it  is  St.  Patrick’s  Day!” 

“Emerald  lsl«‘s  and  winding  bays,’’ 
the  song  c-ontinued. 

Patty  st(M)d  there,  bewildered.*^  In 
her  excitement,  she  never  heard  tin- 
other  girls  tiptoe  quietly  out  of  the 
<larkened  reception  room  liehind**  her. 
She  never  saw  Mr.  Cirady,  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  kxiking  every  bit  like  a  kindly- 
old  leprechaun,*”  himscll,  wink  and 
smile  slyly  as  he  followed  them  into 
the  elevator.  (794) 


JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 
The  Farmer  and  His  Sons 

A  certain  Farmer,  lying  at  the  point 
of  death,  called  his  Sons  around  him 
and  gave  into  their  charge  his  field 
and  vineyards,*  telling  them  that  a 
treasure  lay  hidden  somewhere  in 
them,  clo.se  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  His  Sons  thought  he  sjKike* 
of  money  which  he  had  hidden,  and 
after  he  was  burit-d  they  dug  most 
industriously  all  over  the*  property, 
but  found  nothing.  Since  the  soil  was 
so  well  loosened,  the  following  crops 
were  of  imerpiallcd  richness  ainl  thc^ 
Sons  then  found  out  what  their  lather 
had  in  view  in  telling  them  to  dig 
for  hidden  treasure. 

(Industry  is  fortune’s*  right  hand.) 
(101)  —Adaptrtl  from  Arsoj/s  Faltlt’s 

OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 
According  to  Your  Effort 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  great 
intellectual  achievements  are  products 
alone  of  inspiration.*  The  mind  with 
interest  and  attention  brought  to  liear 
upon  any  subject  or  any  problem 
tends  to  learn  what*  there  Is  to  know 
or  to  find  a  solution.  The  student  sees 
many  demonstrations  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  attained*  through  con¬ 
centration  and  the  persistence  ol  the 
will  to  hold  attention  on  the  subjeet 
to  l>e  learned. 

Listless*  rejK.-tition  of  les.sons  ac¬ 
complishes  little.  Attention,  concen¬ 
tration,  the  forc-es  of  interest  must-’ 
Ik*  exercised  in  order  to  rea.son,  to 
c-ompete,  to  spe-ak. 

Some  minds  are  naturally  endowed 
with  jwwer  and*  leseful  memories. 
Others  will  develop  them  through  ef¬ 
fort  and  hard  work.  (133) 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WOHLD 


MODERN 

DUPLICATING 

Which  duplicating  process  for  what  kind  of 
copies?  In  what  quantities?  How  so<5n?  f)n 
what  paper  stock?  These  are  the  kinds  of 
questions  your  A.  B.  Dick  C>>mpany  dis¬ 
tributor  can  help  you  answer.  He  Is  unhia.sed 
because  he  has  all  four  major  duplicating 
processes— mimeograph,  spirit,  Azograph 
and  offset.  You  will  find  him  well-qualified 
to  help  you  plan  a  truly  comprehensive 

PABDICK 

^  -  THE  FIRST  NAME  IN  OURLICATINO 

A  •.  DICK  8  AZIX.M AfU  A.  A  UkIi  < 


if  it's  worth  teachinf*, 

it's  worth  teach infi  rifiht 

course  in  MODKUN  duplicating.  IxKik  for 
his  name  listed  uniler  Duplicating  Machines 
in  the  clas.sified  sEK;tion  of  your  phone  book. 
Dr  mail  the  coujKin  below. 


A.  B  DICK  COMPANY 

S700  Touhy  A<enua,  Chicago  31,  llllnola 

Yea,  I  would  like  to  know  more  about  how  to  plan  a 
complete  courae  In  MODERN  duplicating. 

Name  Poaitlon 

School 

Addreaa 

City  Stale 


1 

I  \ 


.MARCH.  1956 
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Last  year,  I  wore  an  ape’s  head  to  typing  classes 


Edna:  But  Cattiie,  didn’t  you  look  peculiar? 

Cathie:  1  certainly  did!  Hut  then  I  felt  peculiar.  Frustrated, 
if  you  know  what  1  mean. 

Edna:  Frustrated  I  buy.  But  how  come? 

Cathie:  1  was  teaching  electric  typing.  The  classes  weren’t  learning. 

I  couldn’t  teach  on  the  machines  we  had. 

Edna:  i  see.  But  why  the  ape’s  head? 

Cathie:  ’1  ’he  ape’s  head?  That’s  ejisy.  1  was  going  nuts  anyway, 

St)  1  decided  1  might  as  well  look  the  part. 

Edna:  But  how  come  you  gave  up  wearing  the  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  costume? 
Cathie:  Nothing  could  be  simpler.  We  got  in  a  batch  of  new  Royal  Electrics. 
And  what  a  difference!  To  begin  with  they  have  five  distinct 
advantages — the  repeat  keys  for  example — which  make  them  easier 
to  learn  on  and  as  easy  to  teach  on  as  rolling  off  a  log. 

Edna:  How’s  that? 

Cathie:  Step  into  my  classroom  and  I’ll  give  you  a  demonstration. 

But  watch  out.  It’ll  take  you  only  a  few  hours  of  practice 
to  become  completely  familiar  with  the  new  Royal  Electric. 

So  don’t  say  1  didn’t  warn  you. 


New  Free  Teaching  Aids!  For  You: 
Klectru'  Typing  for  the  Cl aHHroom  Teacher. 
For  pupiU:  The  Key  to  Relaxed  Typing. 
Writ*  to  “The  School  Department,  Royal 
Typewriter  C<).,  Port  Cheater,  N.  Y." 


electric 


portable  •  atandard  •  Roytype"  buaiiutw  supplieH 

Royal  Tv|»M»riter  <’«»tn|>anv,  Uwuion  t>f  Ho\al  McHer  Vurporaluin 
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Professional 


News  SPOT  LIGHT 


President  Asks  Billion  to  Build  Schools 

...for  needy  states.  The  President  has  asked  the 
current  session  of  Congress  to  approve  his  school¬ 
building  program  costing  $1,250,000,000  in  Federal 
grants  over  the  next  five  years.  Passage  of  such  a 
program  is  uncertain,  however.  It  seeks  an  appropria¬ 
tion  six  times  greater  than  the  amount  on  which  Con¬ 
gress  never  acted  last  year.  Another  obstacle  is  the 
question  of  segregation.  A  rider  may  be  added  to  the 
bill  that  would  provide  aid  only  for  desegregated 
schools. 

The  President's  program  calls  for:  (1)  Federal 
grants  of  $250,000,000  a  year,  to  be  matched  by  the 
states  according  to  state  income  per  school-age  child  ; 
(2)  Federal  purchase  of  local  school  construction 
bonds  from  school  districts  that  cannot  market  them  at 
reasonable  rates  of  interest  —  to  the  amount  of 
$750,000,000;  (3)  Advances  to  state  school-financing 
agencies  to  provide  reserves  for  bonds  issued  by  these 
agencies  for  the  construction  of  local  school  build¬ 
ings;  (4)  A  five-year  $20,000,000  matching-grant  pro¬ 
gram  to  help  states  and  districts  overcome  financing 
obstacles;  (5)  Extension  of  the  law  providing  Federal 
funds  for  school  districts  whose  citizens  are  affected 
by  (tax-free)  Federal  activities;  (6)  A  "major"  in¬ 
crease  in  Office  of  Education  funds;  and  (7)  Appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  "distinguished  group  of  educators  and 
citizens"  to  study  higher  education. 

New  York  City  Pay  Above  U.  S.  Average 

...according  to  the  Metropolitan  School  Study  Coun¬ 
cil.  Teachers  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  area,  the 
Council's  annual  report  stated,  receive  an  average 
wage  of  $5,468,  as  compared  with  $4,000  to  $4,500 
in  comparable  communities  across  the  nation.  The  top 
brackets  included  155  teachers  earning  $8,000  or 
more  and  1,000  ranging  between  $7,000  and  $8,000. 

The  figures  also  revealed  that  New  York  area  school 
systems  spent  an  average  of  $423  on  each  student 
last  year,  compared  with  a  national  average  of  $260. 

NOMA  to  Honor  Business  Teachers  Again 

...on  both  the  local  and  national  level.  Each  of 
the  Association's  160  chapters  will  select  a  represen¬ 
tative  high  school  teacher  in  its  commmiity.  Local 
winners  will  have  until  April  15  to  be  nominated  as  a 
candidate  for  NOMA'S  "National  Business  Teacher  of  the 
Year"  award.  The  national  winner  will  be  honored  at 
the  International  Conference,  Philadelphia,  May  20-24. 


Report 


PiOPLi 

•  Kditli  \V.  AlfN.iiulrr,  (Umii  nJ 

M.irnarrt  Mdirivin  (iaiiit'^ir  (a)llrm-, 
(.’aiiu-nii‘  I’iltslnii^li,  lias  aii- 

iii)uiK't-(l  lirr  ii'tirnncnt,  Srp- 

PmiiImt  1.  Slir  joiiM'd  llir  scliool  as  an 
iiishiK'tor  in  slin  still  Icaclirs 

Srcn'tarial  Kn^lisli. 

•  BoswrII  I'l.  I'aiiliank  lias  h*- 
«rivr«l  liis  I'd  I).  ilruiri*  Ikiiii  'r»*a<'li- 
ris  ( !nllrn«‘,  ( 'iiliiniliia  llnivrrsily, 
New  Ynrk.  H<‘  is  cm ii'nlly  head  ol  lli<‘ 
dcpaitmcnt  iil  liiisincss  edneatinn  at 
rlic  MiIih'  ScIkmiI,  State  I'niversity 
( '^llle^e  loi  'ri'.H  jieis,  Alliany,  New 
^  ni  k. 

l)i.  I'aii hank's  disseitation  was  en¬ 
titled,  “Impnivin^  Hnsiiiess  i'',diieatiiin 
'I  liriin('li  the  Sehixil  Stmly  t’onneil." 


Boswki.i,  K.  Kaimhank 

fi  stiithf  ill  iiiifiroi  rini'iil 

If  was  wiitlen  under  the  diiei  tinn  oi 
llani<len  I,.  I'mknei. 

I  )i .  1‘aiihank  is  a  inenilM-r  nt 
I'dilA,  I  hh’.A,  I'l  ()nie(>a  I'i,  and 
Delta  I'l  l‘',psil(>n.  He  has  been  at  the 
Milne  Si'hoiil  since  1‘ilO.  He  linhls  the 
title  therr-  of  assoi  iate  professor  of 
education. 

•  J.iy  W.  Millet  has  heen  appointed 
to  the  Noratioiial  H<‘haliilitation  and 
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Come  to 

WONDERFUL,  COOL 

WYOMING 

Workshop  —  June  1 1  -22 

Milljrd  Collins 
Herbert  Freeman 
Lawrence  Erickson 
Francis  Unzicker 

Moster's  Program 

Work  Experience 

ENJOY  AMERICA'S 
COOLEST 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

june  11  —  August  17 

Write: 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Hitch 
University  of  Wyoming, 
Laramie 


TURSE 

CLERICAL 

APTITUDES 

TEST 

for  Student  Guidance 
Job  Placement 
Employee  Selection 

^  Accurate  measurement  of 
abilities  important  in  var¬ 
ious  types  of  clerical  work. 
Easily  administered, 
scored  and  interpreted. 

Also  available: 

Turse  Shorthand  Aptitude  Test 
Turse-Durost  Shorthand 
Achievement  Test 

WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

Yonkert-on-Hudton,  2126  Prairie  Avanua, 
Naw  York  Chicago  16 


Kdijcution  Advisory  (.ommittee  <tt  the 
V'(*teraris  Administration.  He  will  fill 
the  vaeaiicy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Hiram  N.  Ras<-ly,  Miller  is  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Coldey  Beacom  Sr  hex)!  of 
Business,  WilmiriRtun.  Delaware. 

•  FI.  Dana  Cihsnti  is  living  tem¬ 
porarily  in  NVw  York  (lity  following 
the  CHinipletion  of  his  round-the-world 
trip  in  January.  He  is  ou  sahhatical 
leave  from  Sau  Diego  Statr*  (lollege. 

•  Brother  Philip  Harris,  O.S.I'.,  has 
completed  rerjuirements  for  the  Df)e- 
tor  f)f  I'hilosophy  degree  at  the  School 
of  Kducatioii,  Fordham  University, 
New  York  Uity.  Majoring  in  guidance 
and  psychology.  Brother  Philip  re¬ 
ported  in  his  dissertation  on  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  survey  of  the  guidance 
services  for  husiness  stiidtuits  in  106 
private  secondary  schools  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Brother  Philip  is  presently  guidance 
director  at  St.  Francois  Preparatory 
School,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  He  is  a 
past-president  of  the  Catholic  Busi¬ 
ness  Fdueation  Association. 


GROUPS 


•  EBTA's  59th  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Atlantic  City,  March  20-31, 
will  emphasize  “Tomorrow’s  Fm- 
ployee  —  Altering  the  Patterns  to 
F'it  New  Ne<*<ls”  as  th<‘  theme  of  its 
general  and  section  meetings.  “Cut¬ 
ting  room  conf<*rences”  will  focus  on 
seven  husiness  education  areas:  ste¬ 
nography,  office  practice,  hockkeep¬ 
ing  arid  mathematics,  distributive 
education,  student  teaching,  social 
husiness,  and  private  scIkwiIs.  Sec- 
tifHial  meetirtgs  will  be  In-ld  on  public 
school,  private  school,  an«l  junior  col¬ 
lege  administration. 

The  ke>’note  speaker  will  l)e  D.  D. 
Ia*sseriherry,  19.3.'>  winner  of  the  John 
Robert  Cregg  Award,  whose  subject 
w’ill  be  “Are  Ymir  C.raduates  Fitting 
the  Needs?”  Other  sneak<‘rs  include 
F.  R.  Ross^,  and  Walter  Williams. 
Program  director  is  Frnma  M.  Aude- 
sirk,  of  Demurest,  New  Jersc'y,  Asso¬ 
ciate  director  is  Cladvs  K.  Worth, 
Coatesville,  Pennsylvania. 

.Activities  will  commence  on  March 
28  with  a  meeting  of  the  exectitive 
l)oar<l.  Diter  the  board  will  meet  with 
the  chairmen  of  the  kn-al  committees. 
Tlie  remainder  of  the  schedule  fol¬ 
lows: 


Tm'nsoAV.  Mshc  m  29 

9:1.5- 1  I  ::V)  a. m.— .Section  M«*ctiugs. 
Atlniitiistrntinu  and  Supervision  in 


Husiness  Education  in  Public  Schools: 
director,  F.  Duncan  Hyde,  Baltimore, 
•Maryland;  chairman,  .A.  L.  Demond, 
Washington,  1).  (I.;  participants, 

(Iharles  W.  Sylvester,  I.ouis  R.  Roset- 
tie,  Lawrenc**  J,  Uamisa,  Fstclle 
Phillips,  Walter  Uaim-nisch,  and  Fid- 
ward  L.  (I»)ldstein. 

Private  School  Administration:  di- 
rccl«»r,  Donald  J.  Post,  Waterbury, 

( a»u!n-ct’cut;  chairman,  Uharles  L. 
Sevvall,  Boston,  .Mas.sachnsctts;  assist- 
<nit  chairman,  Murray  K.  (anilter;  par¬ 
ticipants,  William  M.  Pilishook,  Lcou- 
aid  L.  Nieman,  Hugh  T.  Barnes,  and 
Katherine  Bronson. 

Junior  CoUcf’e  (the  medical  secre¬ 
tary  course):  director  and  chairman, 
Sanford  F.  F'isher,  Boston,  Massachu- 
s<*tts;  assistant  chairman,  Ruth  FI. 
Manghiie;  sp<*akers,  M.  Boy  London 
and  la'otiard  VV'.  Parkhurst. 

I2;(M)  lumu— Fellowship  luncheon 
sponsored  by  private  business  schools: 
director,  Donald  J.  Post;  chairman. 
If.  D.  ilopkitis;  speaker,  James  Scott 
lanig,  topic,  “Sci«“nce  as  It  Affects 
Fldiicatiou  in  the  F’nture.” 

2:1.5  p.m.-Ceneral  Meeting:  pre¬ 
siding,  Harold  FI.  flowati,  FIBT.A  presi- 
tlent;  kcyriftte  address,  Daniel  D.  Les- 
senberry.  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
“.Arc  Your  Graduates  F’itting  the 
Needs?” 

6:15  p.m.  —  Crmveution  Hampiet: 
presiding,  Harold  F.  (Iowan;  speaker, 
Friicst  Robert  Ross<^,  “The  Safety 
N'alve  of  Sanity." 

F'iuimy,  Mahcii  30 

9:4.5-10:05  a. m.— General  meetings 
in  Bookkeeping,  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion,  Secrc'tarial-,  and  Office-Practic'c 
Areas. 

Bookkeeping:  director  anti  chair¬ 
man,  Joseph  Gruber,  New  York  Gity, 
keynoter,  M.  Herbert  F'reemau. 

Distributive  Education:  director 
and  chairman,  E.  Duncat:  Hyde;  key¬ 
noter,  Harmon  Wilson. 

Secretarial  area:  director  and  chair¬ 
man,  Marion  G.  Goleman,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania;  keynoter,  Mary  FI. 
Connelly, 

Office  Practice:  direettir  and  chair¬ 
man,  William  C.  Gordon,  Buffalo,  New 
Y'ork;  keynoter,  Raymond  Brecker. 

10: 1.5-1 1  :.30  a.m.— Group  confer¬ 
ences  in  Bf)okkeeping,  Distributive 
Education,  Secretarial-,  and  Office- 
Practice  Areas. 

Bookkeeping,  (Rec<»rdkeeping  and 
Business  Arithmetic),  thrf*e  groups, 
which  follow: 

Leader,  Gt*orge  W.  Anderson;  con¬ 
sultant,  Murray  Weinman;  recorder, 
( Iliiitou  Compher. 

Ia*ader,  Clinton  A.  Reed;  consult- 
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In  Answer  to 


Lei  our  Silent-Salesman-Sam¬ 
ple  MAGAFILK  prove  to  you 
that  we  have  the  answer  to 
your  S.O.S.  cry  for  a  practical 
and  economical  method  of  til¬ 
ing  Unbound  Magazines  and 
Pamphlets.  A  free  sample 
MAGAFILE — with  complete 
description  and  price  list — will 
be  sent  on  request. 

It  must  sell  itself  as  it  has  to 
more  than  5000  other  satisfied 
users.  No  salesman  follow-up. 
We  will  answer  your  S.O.S. 
by  return  mail  if  you  write 
today  to  .  .  . 


THE  MAGAFILE  COMPANY 

P  0.  loi  7ilS,  Mtrchonts  Station,  St  louit  7,  Mo 


UP  COES 

EFFICIENCY 

in  classroom  or  office! 


CLEAR-VIEW 
COPYBOOK  HOLDER 

holds  all  sizes  and  types 

of  top-bound  books 

V  Reticvet  cy«  tlroin,  ttniion;  promotcf  accuracy, 
ipced 

V  8"  I  11"  I  1"  tile:  (its  atl  desks,  provides  for 
easy  sloroge 

V  Two  convenient  grooves  for  pens  or  pencils 

.  Witt  not  "wolk"  off  desk 

V  Attractive  colon  tgreen,  brown,  ivory,  ort-metol 
gray,  yellow) 

V  Smootn  'urfoco  provides  eosy  cleoning  and  har¬ 
monious  oppeoronce 

V  Constructed  of  long -lasting,  reinforced  polystyrene 
plastic 

paicis 

1-11  Copybook  Holders  $2.00  each 

12-48  Copybook  Holders  1  7S  eoch 

49-96  Copybook  Holders  1.60  each 

97  and  more  1.S0  eoch 

Prices  P.O  8.  Son  Diego,  Californio 

CLEAR-VIEW  COMPANY 

Oopt.  B,  2227  Fern  St.,  Son  Diego  4,  Calif. 


.lilt.  I.uiiis  I).  Iloyiitmi.  rreordtT,  .\1- 
tit’d  I  iiiiiiiiaii. 

LfadtT,  Hobfrt  I).  Jiiy,  con.siiltaiit, 
John  G.  Frakfs,  rtrortlt'r,  'rhoin.is  I,f- 
G  III  Til. 

('l'hi*S(‘  infftiiiys  will  hr  rrpr.itril 
at  .‘L1.5  p.in.) 

Di.vtrihiitin-  lulintitioii  (Coiisuiiirr 
Eduf.itioii.  Salrsin.iiishii),  .iiid  .\dviT- 
tisiiig),  two  groups: 

l,radrr,  Mrs.  Margiirritr  I’.itkrr. 
roiisultaiit,  Saniurl  Gapl.iii,  rrrordrr, 
.Marion  U.  Halboni. 

i.radrr,  Korrst  L.  l,awtoii;  ronsiilt- 
aiit,  Harry  (,).  I’arkrr;  rrrordrr,  Mrs. 
llrliMi  'f.  1  Irani. 

St’crrtarial  Arm  (Shorthand,  lypr 
writing,  Srrrrtarial  Training,  and 
Businrss  Faiglisli),  si.\  groups; 

(irrgg  Shorthand  Tiirory-lradrr, 
Mrs.  I'rancrs  Don!);  ronsiiltant, 
(!harlrs  F',.  Zonhrk;  rrrordrr.  H<“lrn 
( ;iolfi. 

Shoithand  ■|'rinisrriplioii  Iradrr, 
Mcirill  H.  Kalh;  roiisnitaiit,  W'allarr 
b.  Howin.iii,  rrrordrr.  I-.  Hl.inrhr 
Strvrns. 

Srrrrtarial  'rrainitig  —  Iradrr,  M. 
.\drlr  I‘'risl)ir.  ronsiiltant,  Prtrr  L. 
.Agnrw;  rrrordrr,  Mrs.  I•’ranrrs  \'. 
(hiyiior. 

I’itinaii  Shorthand  I  hrory— Iradrr, 
Hrrnard  J.  MrDonnrll,  ronsiiltant, 
(Jrnr  Whitr;  rrrordrr,  Mrs.  Lois 
lirotskrr. 

’I'yitrwriting— Iradrr,  John  L.  Howr; 
ronsiiltant,  Philip  S.  I’rpr;  rrrordrr, 
brssir  blork. 

business  Faiglish  —  Iradrr.  .Mary 
Stella;  ronsiiltant,  Mrs.  Marie  M. 
Stewart,  rrrordrr,  William  box. 

(These  meetings  will  lx  irpratnl 
at  ;L  1.5  p.in.) 

Office  Practice  (Machines,  Glrriral 
Prartirr,  and  Filing),  three  groii|)S: 

Marhinrs- Iradrr,  Don  Moll,  ron- 
siiltaiil,  |. lines  b.  .Mrrhan,  rrrordrr, 
Mrs.  blanrhr  (airski. 

(Mrriral  Prartirr— Iradrr,  F.lizahrth 
'1'.  N'aiiDrrvrrr;  ronsiiltant,  Marion 
Jo  Gollins;  rrrordrr,  Kli/.ahrth  I'ro- 
wrll 

Filing-leader,  Gilbert  Kahn;  ron- 
siiltant,  Mrs.  F^lizabrth  brirhrrt.  rr¬ 
rordrr,  A.  James  Kalhaiigh. 

(These  inertings  will  hr  rrpratrd 
.it  3: 1.5  p.in.) 

9:45-1  I  ;.3<)  n.iu.—Stuifctit  Tf-achers 
Mrctinf’:  director,  llrlrn  f.  Krily, 
Salem,  Massachusetts;  rhairnian,  F.s- 
tellr  Popham,  New  Y’ork  titty;  assist¬ 
ant  chairman,  Walter  .A.  brower, 
topic,  "Gan  the  Teachers  r»f  Tomor¬ 
row’s  Employee  Apply  New  Six-ial- 
dynamics  Techniipies  to  beal  Situa¬ 
tions?” 

1I:.30  a.m.-3.(>()  p.m.-tioor/  Iritbnj 


Dont  let  this  happen 
in  your  classes/ 


TEACH 

TYPEWRITING 
IN  FULL  VIEW 
. . .  USE  A 

KARLO 

Tf  PEWRITER 
DEMONSTRATION  STAND 


Tk*  bait  fticktr  aliv#  can't  taacb  typa* 
writing  th#  right  way  Hnlasi  avary  pw^il 
in  tha  clast  SELS  avary  damonstrafionl 


Hara't  whara  tka  KARLO  Stand  provat 
its  inpariority  for  modarn  "audio-  vitwal" 
typawriting  training.  Its  adjustabla  kaighf 
135*  to  48*)  and  fraa-rolling  castors 
maan  it  can  bo  arranged  so  EVERYONE 
can  too  without  craning.  It’s  sturdy  and 
steady  at  a  disk  .  .  .  all-motal  bata  .  .  . 
hardwood  top  .  ,  .  takas  no  mora  floor 
tpaca  than  mackino  it  supports.  Sand  name 
and  addratt  today  for  full  details  to  KARL 
MANUFACTURING  COMFANY,  34  Ionia 
Avo..  S.W.,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan. 


SEND  THIS  KARLO  COUPON 


KARL  MANUFACTURINO  COMFANV 
)4  lonio  Ave.,  $.W. 

Croud  Ropidt  2,  Michlgoo 

Send  comploto  laformollon  an  Karla  Typawritar 
Damoaitrotion  Ston*,'  os  ihawa,  and  atliar  madalo 
Thoak  yau 

NAMI  . 

ADDRiSS  . 

CITY  .  .  ITATI 


MARCH,  19.56 
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SKILL  BUILDING 
AT  ITS  BEST 

with 

DICTATION  TAPES 
lir  GRE66 

SHORTHAND  SIMPLIFIED 

for  theory  and  refrethmr  training 

THEORY  DICTATION  TAPES 

lor  Orogg  Shortlumd  Hanuil  Simplified 

Socond  Edition 

Reels  21-1— 2E-25  $157.50  net 

DICTATION  TAPES 

for  Grogg  ShorNiond  HmuoI  SimpINiod 
First  EdiNon 

Reels  1—25  $157  50  net 

DICTATION  TAPES 

lor  Grogg  Shorthond  Simplifiod  for 
CoNogos,  Volume  I 

Reels  IC-25C  $157.50  net 
One-lielf  hour  of  dictation  at  three 
nrogrettive  speed  levels  is  provided  for 
each  theory  lesson  from  Lesson  7  through 
54.  A  letter  is  dictated  first  at  the  mini¬ 
mum  speed  indicated  for  the  reel.  Then, 
it  is  dictated  at  the  intermediate  speed. 
The  third  time,  the  letter  is  dictated  at 
the  highest  rate  for  the  reel.  Speeds  range 
from  40  to  90  warn. 

For  advanced  training 

SHORTHAND  SPEED  DEVELOPMENT  TAPES 

Reels  26—35  $67.50  net 

Ten  one-hour  tapes,  each  with  two  half- 
hour  selections  from  the  popular  teacher’s 
source  book,  Previewed  Dictation,  by 
Zoubek.  Dictated  on  the  Minute -Step 
flan.  A  Study  Guide  is  available  pro¬ 
viding  previews  for  letters  used  in  this 
series. 

SHORTHAND  SPEED  DEVELOPMENT  TAPES 

CROUP  B  Reels  B-I-B-5  $37.50  net 

Five  one-hour  tapes,  supplementing 
Reels  26-35.  Provides  one  additional 
hour  of  dictation  in  each  of  the  five 
speed  ranges.  Also  selected  from  Pre¬ 
viewed  Dictation  and  dictated  on  the 
Minute-Step  Plan. 

UPERT  DICTATION  TAPES 

Reels  36  40  $37  50  net 
Track  One  of  each  of  the  five  reels  con¬ 
tinues  the  Minute-Step  Plan.  Track  Two 
provides  sustained  dictation  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pattern:  Three  one- minute  takes, 
throe  two-minute  takes,  three  throe- 
minute  takes,  two  five -minute  takes. 
Material  taken  from  business  letters  and 
Congressional  Record. 

Gregg  Supplies  Departmenl 

330  Wost  42nd  St.,  Now  York  36 

- ^ _ J 


Hecesfi:  ull  coiivt'iitioii  activities  are 
snsp<*iKle<l  in  ortler  that  those  who 
wish  to  may  attend  church  services. 

•3;fK)  p.ni.— Poslinjj  of  report  of 
NoniinatiiiK  f  ioinrnittee. 

3:15-3;35  p.rn.— General  meetings 
in  Social-Hiisiness  and  Private-School 
Areas: 

Sacuil  liiisim-ss:  director,  Helen  J. 
Kelly;  chairman,  William  Selden,  Mar- 
rishurg,  Pennsylvania;  keynoter,  Bruce 

IK.  Jeffrey. 

Private  Srluxils:  director,  Donald  j. 
Post,  Waterhnry,  (ionneefient;  chair¬ 
man,  John  Ci.  I.,<-ach,  Wilmington, 
Delaware;  keynoter,  AllM-rt  A.  Fisher. 

3:4.5-5:(K)  p.m.— Cironp  (ionferences 
in  .SiK'ial-Hiisiness  and  Private-SchiMil 
Areas. 

Sacial  Husitirnii  (Business  Law, 
Kconomic'S,  Basic  Business  courses, 
and  Piconomic  (ieography),  two 
groups: 

la-ader,  Mrs.  Lucy  D.  Medeiros; 
consultant,  la’ster  I.  Sluder;  recorder, 
ThercM"  Krupinski. 

Ix-ader,  Begis  A.  Horace;  consult¬ 
ant,  S.  J.  Turille;  recorder,  1'homas  J. 
Began. 

Private  Schaols  (Accounting,  Busi¬ 
ness  Pinglish,  Business  Mathematics, 
Shorthand,  Typewriting),  five  groups: 

Aecounling- leader,  Paul  B.  Garhel- 
maii;  consultant,  (ilem  Boling,  reeord- 
<*r,  Norman  W.  Blessing. 

Business  Knglish— leader,  James  J. 
(.'h-ary;  consultant,  (.’harh'S  (J.  Heig- 
ner;  r«-corder,  (.'Ictus  J.  .McBride. 

ffusiness  Mathematics— leader,  (h‘r- 
ald  ('ousino;  consultant,  Grawford  A. 
I  Treat,  recorder,  Littell  H.  Stoiu-. 

I  Shorthand-l«*ader,  Dorothy  L.  Sal- 

i  ter;  consultant,  Madeline  S.  Strony, 
I  recorder,  Fallen  (J.  Talcott. 

I  Tyiwwriting— lead<*r,  Gatlu’rine  Bo- 

I  g<-rs,  consultant,  (htirge  I..  Hossfield, 
I  recorder,  Henry  Trow. 

I  3:I.5-5:(K)  p.m.- B«-peat  of  morning 


SOUTHERN 

CALIFORNIA 

SUMMIR  SiSSIONS 
Jwnu  IS  •  Aug.  4;  Aug.  6  •  Supt.  1 

Numarout  courMi  will  be  offvrtd  in  oil  divisions 
ol  tbt  Univorsity— produoto  and  undororoduolc 

roculty  includos  mony  dislinguisbod  proftssors 
Orgonizod  social,  cultural  and  recreational 
activities  ore  provided  Comfortable  rooms  ovoil- 
oble  on  ond  neor  the  campu\  Summer  climate  is 
delighttul 

For  SULLITIN.  write  to  Deon  of  Summer 
Soeelon,  University  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angelos  7. 


conferences  in  Bookkeeping,  Offic-e- 
Practice,  and  Secretarial  Areas. 

S;00  p.m. -Friday  night  entertain¬ 
ment;  director,  Thomas  Sullivan. 

Saiuhd.sy,  .M.akch  31 

I 

9:3()-Gefier<i/  Meeting:  director, 
Harold  K.  (.'owan;  chairman,  Walter 
A.  Browt-r,  Trenton,  New  Jersey  ;  as¬ 
sistant  chairman,  Helen  Gioffi;  speaker, 
Walter  Williams,  Atlantic  Gity ,  topic, 
“Paiglish  as  Untaught  Over  the  .\ir.” 

Annual  Business  meeting  and  elec¬ 
tion  and  installation  of  officers. 

Drawing  for  prizes:  director, 
Marion  (i.  G«)leman. 

1:(K)  p.m.— President’s  Luncheon. 

2:. 30  p.m.— .Meeting  of  officers  and 
memhers  of  executive  hoard. 

During  tin*  final  two  days  iif  the 
convention,  special  activities  will  !)«• 
held  by  .New  York  State  Golh  ge  for 
Teachers,  Boston  University  and 
Salem  T<‘achers  (College,  Harvard 
University,  Pi  Omege  Pi,  Bider  (.ol- 
leg»-,  Di'lta  Pi  Kpsilon,  Teachers  Gol- 
lege  of  Goliimhia  University,  and 
New  York  University. 

a  The  annual  convention  of 
the  Western  BEA  at  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington,  on  March  29,  will  follow  busi¬ 
ness  nn'ctings  of  the  Western  Begion 
of  the  UBFA  Bepresentative  .As¬ 
sembly  and  the  Western  Washington 
BKA.  Fr-atiireil  sjM'akers  Indore  flu- 
WBKA-will  1m‘  Boln-rt  K.  Slaughter, 
(iregg  Publishing  Division,  Mefiraw- 
Hill  Book  Camipany,  and  J.  A.  Olinei, 
director  of  training,  Bin-ing  .Airplane 
Gompany.  • 

Section  nu*etings  will  lx*  held  in  all 
the  main  areas  of  business  education. 
,A  “Business  Film  Festival”  will  b«‘ 
held  on  .March  30  and  31  from  9:00 
to  IL.'yO  a.m.  Th«*  Gentral  Washing¬ 
ton  BK.A  will  ImUl  its  spring  business 
me<-ting  and  flection  of  officers  on 
S.iturflay  morning. 

The  WBK.A  convention  program 
follows: 

Tiu  hsday,  .M.mu  ii  29 

2:00-.3;00  p.in.-Begistration. 

3:00-4:30  p.rn.- Becept ion. 

(f;(M>  p.m.-Bmuynef;  presiding, 
A'erner  IXitson,  pr»“sident,  WBFA, 
keynote  address,  Bolx'it  K.  Slaughter, 
“The  Dimension  of  Personality  in 
Teaching.” 

Fiud.sy,  .Maiu  II  30 

9:00-10:00  a.m.— Section  meetings. 

/’yping:  speaker,  S.  J.  Wanous, 
I'r.iversity  of  ('alifornia,  “New  Devel¬ 
opments  in  the  'D'aching  of  Type¬ 
writing;”  chairman,  Leonard  L.  (.’ar- 
penter. 
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shorthand :  spi-aker,  Dale  J.  Stroiin, 
Seattle,  “(amstnietiiijf  a  S<‘cn-tarial 
Traetice  Project;”  ehainnan,  Albert  i'.. 
Pries. 

liookki'epinf’:  speakr'r,  jolin  A.  P**ii- 
(l<Ty,  South-Western  PiiltlisliiiiK  (’om- 
|)auy,  “How  to  Use  N’isiial  .Aids  in 
reacliiiin  Bookkeepinj»;"  ehairtiiaii, 
Kdwiii  A.  Swanson. 

F.H.L.A.:  speaker,  Knj'ein*  J.  kosy, 
(lentral  Washington  (’olle^e,  "Ornan- 
i/ation  and  Operation  of  an  PHUA 
(.’fiapter;”  chairman.  Pay  Smitli. 

Training  the  Handicapped-,  spr-aker, 
(dlhert  Koller,  Seattle,  “Typing  for 
the  Handicapped;”  chairman,  How- 
hert  HoniK'tt. 

10;()()-1 0:4.5  a.m.— CloHce  break. 

•MachiiK's  and  textbooks  are  on  dis¬ 
play  from  S;3()  to  11:50  on  Priday 
and  Saturday  mornings. 

10:50-1 1:50  a. m.— Section  mcr'tinj's. 

Tijpinp,-.  speaker,  P'rances  brown, 
University  of  VV'ashinuton,  “The  Pro¬ 
duction  of  Mailable  Letters  in  Typinj» 
(.lasses;”  chairman,  Don  H.  Sayre. 

Shorthand:  sp*'aker,  Hobert  1.  La 
Dow,  (»renn  Publishing  Divisitm,  Mc- 
(baw-llil!  book  (iompany,  “It’s  Pun 
Teachinj'  Shorthand;”  chairman,  (Jis- 
hy  T.  P.dlcfsr'u. 

Hookkeepinp,:  s|)eaker,  b  o  b  e  r  t 
brijfgs,  Univ<*rsity  of  Washington, 
“(let  Pull  Value  from  bookk«‘epiuH;” 
chairman,  Te<l  boswell. 

(.'.eneral  liu.siness:  speaker,  bay  O. 
Price,  University  of  Minn(*sota, 
“Trends,  Issues,  and  Innovations  in 
(>eneral  business;”  chairman,  johii  (•. 
Smale. 

linsiin-ss  Enp,lush:  speaker,  Marya- 
r«*t  S.  Hob«*rts,  Seatth-,  “We  'D'ach 
busitiess  Kii^lish  at  the  Typewrit<-r;” 
chairman,  Helen  Lundstrom. 

l-dinfi:  sp«*aker,  TheiKlore  Verian, 
Orr-^on  State  (lollene,  “p'diny  in  the 
business  (.'iirriculurn;”  chairman.  Iiie/ 
Moore. 

Afternoon:  lii-plaiit  seminars  at 
l(M'al  busitiess  firms,  or  tours  of  the 
Seattle  area. 

0:(M)  p.  m.  —  lianqnet:  presiding, 
jessi*  black,  bri^ham  Vounn  Ihiiver- 
sity;  s|ieaker,  J.  A.  Ohner,  boeiiiK 
.Airplane  (aimpany,  “The  Offue— The 
( iurriculum— and  The  l''uture,”  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  revolution  in  offic(‘ 
rnethrMls. 

Sati’HDAy,  MAnrii  31 

y:(M)-10:00  a. m.— Section  meetings. 

Typinfi:  speakr-r,  P'red  Win^fer,  ()r«*- 
yon  .State  UollcKe,  “New  .M«-tho<ls  in 
the  Teaching  of  Typing;”  chairman, 
buth  A.  Paget. 

Shorthand:  speaker,  Ann  brewing- 
ton,  University  of  Nevada,  “Short¬ 
hand  Is  a  Luxury  at  the  High  School 


Level;”  chairman,  .Auii»-  Uorcoran. 

HiHikkeepinn:  sp»-aker,  balph 
Lindsay,  Olympi.i,  Washington, 
"Meeting  Individual  Diffen-nees  in 
bookkeeping”;  chairman,  |oseph  P. 
kushibab. 

General  liusine.s.s:  \peaker.  S.  lo- 
seph  De  brum,  San  P'laiicisco  State 
(.'ollegt*,  “V'itali/ing  .uid  V’isuali/iug 
(General  business;”  chairman,  P'.rnes- 
tine  PNans. 

Office  Practice:  spi-.iker,  (iudrun  P'.. 
Duncan,  Seattle,  “The  P'.xamiii.ition  of 
an  Office  Practice  boom  and  a  f)emou- 
stration  of  the  Teaching  and  flotation 
Patterns;”  chairman,  bose  V'oget. 

Traininp,  the  Hantlicapi>ed:  spe.iker, 
(filbert  Koller,  Seattle,  “Typing  for 
th(‘  f lan(!ica|)ped;”  chairm.tu,  bruce 
blackstone. 

1():3()-1  1 :5()  a.m.— ( .offe«>  break  in 
exhibition  ball. 

I2:(M)  uiuni—linffet  Luncheon:  pre¬ 
siding,  Theodore  Yerian.  Drawing  for 
jrri/.es. 

•  'I'he  Oregon  bP'.A  will  hold  its 
tenth  annual  convention  in  Portland 
on  March  15  and  lb.  'Hie  convention 
theme  will  be:  “Tlie  ( ihallenge— Auto¬ 
mation.”  riie  main  speaker  will  be 
bobert  P^.  Slaughter,  (hegg  Publish¬ 
ing  Division,  McCiraw-llill  book  (aim- 
pany.  Special  workshop  sessions  will 
be  held  on  projector,  recording, 
phonographic,  and  voice  -  writing 
e(pii|)ment. 


•  The  (!alitornia  bfCA  will  con¬ 
sider  the  problem  of  human  relations 
in  the  business  education  classriNim 
at  its  annual  conveiitioii  .March  25-27 
at  the  Sheraton  Pla/.a  Hotel,  .San  P'ran- 
cisco.  Two  business  education  leaders 
will  partu'ipate,  bobert  P’,.  Slaughter, 
head  of  the  (iregg  Publishing  Division 
and  a  vice-president  of  the  Mc(baw- 
Ifill  book  (aimpany.  New  York,  and 
|ohn  P<-ndery,  general  office  manager 
of  tlu‘  South-\\'est<Tii  f’liblishiiig  ( aim 
|)any,  (anciiiiiati. 

Partici|)atiou  by  business  and  indus¬ 
try  will  be  uiuler  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Northern  (.'aliforiiia  AssiK-iatioii 
of  Training  Directors,  Mrs.  batina 
I'racr'y,  presirlent.  Other  uotabh's  at¬ 
tending  will  be  Donald  1).  Doyle  and 
I.  S.  Hayakawa.  (diairmaii  of  the  con¬ 
vention  is  (ieorge  W.  Nbidisoii,  (aiiitra 
(aista  junior  (aillegc. 

•  I  he  (Catholic  business  Pldiication 
.AssiKiation’s  eleventh  .iiiiiual  coiiven 
tion,  to  be  h<-ld  at  the  .Statler  Hotel, 
St.  Louis,  .April  4-5,  will  have  as  its 
main  spr-akm,  the  Very  bev.  Paul  C. 
beiiKTt,  S.j.,  president  of  St.  Louis 
Uiiiv«*rsity.  P'ather  beiiiert  is  presi- 
deiit-<‘lect  of  the  National  Uatholic 
Palucational  AssiK'iatiou.  He  will  xireak 
on'  tin*  convention  them#’,  “P',ff#’ctiv#’ 


AUTOMATION^ 

IN  DUPLICATING 


.  at  the  touch 
of  a  button 
you  can  print 
^  110  copies 
per  minute 


AUTOMATIC 

ELECTRIC 


The  Heyer  (Conqueror 
prints  m  1  to  5  colors  at  a  fraction  ^ 
of  a  cent  per  copy  .  .  .  without  effort. 
Price  lists,  Bulletins.  Forms.  Menus— 
in  fact  anything  typed,  written  or 
drawn  on  the  master  .  .  ,  from  post¬ 
card  to  9  X  14  jn.  sheets  .  .  .  simply 
pour  out  of  this  new  duplicator.  A 
touch  of  the  button  starts  the  motor 
and  feed  .  .  .  and  when  the  last  sheet 
is  fed  it  turns  off  autontatically.  Quickly 
multiplies  your  thoughts  and  efforts  a 
hundredfold  at  very  low  cost.  It  “Al¬ 
ways  Makes  a  Good  Impression  " 
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Mail  Coupon  Today! 
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PERSONALITY  IMPROVEMENT 

...  the  greatest 
single 
in  today’s 
training  program 

teachers  and  businessmen  are  realizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  balcmclng  the  "employable  i>er8onality"  with  the  "employable 
skill"  in  every  business  trainee.  Plan  now  to  upgrade  your  students  by 
developing  this,  vital  personality  factor  .  .  .  the  factor  that  business  looks 
for  first  in  every  employee. 

Choose  from  this  complete  range  of  teaching  materials  around  which 
to  build  yo\u  personality-development  proqprom. 

HOW  TO  IMPROVE  YOUR  PERSONALITY- 
SECOND  EDITION -by  Newton  and  Nichols 

A  p*rl*ct  (•aching  combination  in  on«  book;  i  1  >  It  motivates  the  student  to 
thorough  seli-analysis.  <  2)  Then,  it  iollows  through  with  a  step-by-step  blueprint 
lor  self-improvement.  256  Pages. 

FITTING  YOURSELF  FOR  BUSINESS- 
THIRD  EDITION -by  MacGibbon 

The  "omni-book"  ol  business  orientation,  designed  to  show  exactly  what  business 
expects  of  the  beginner.  448  Pages. 

ETIQUETTE  IN  BUSINESS -by  Camey 

The  popular  '  how-to"  book  used  daily  by  practicing  secretaries  and  students.  Loaded 
with  career  ammunition,  It  meets  and  solves  every  day-to-day  problem  that  will  arise 
in  the  office.  Filnmlrips  are  available.  522  Pages. 

PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  PSYCHOLOGY- 

SECOND  EDITION  -by  Laird  and  Laird  | 

A  presentation  of  the  principles  of  personal  efficiency  and  business  leadership  that  is 
Btiinulatlng  and  helpful  to  students  and  businessmen  alike.  561  Pages. 

PERSONALITY  AND  HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  BUSINESS 

— by  Rice,  Sierra,  and  Wright 

The  text  workbook  with  activity  after  activity  directed  toward  a  tangibie  program  of 
self-management.  A  complete  course  in  itself  or  a  valuable  supplement  to  another  text. 
Many  poet  high  school  teachers  are  getting  excellent  results  from  using  it  as  a  work¬ 
book  along  with  Practical  Business  Psychology,  second  edition  (see  above).  208  Pages. 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGRAW  HILL  BOOS  COMPANY.  INC. 

New  York  36.  330  West  42nd  St  Dallas  2,  501  Elm  St. 

Chicago  30,  4655  Chase  Ave.,  Lincoln  wood  Toronto  4,  253  Spadina  Rd. 

San  Francisco  4.  68  Post  St.  London  E.C.  4,  95  Farrington  St. 


Business  Education  F^valuuted  in 
Terms  of  Organization,  Teacher,  and 
Student  Personnel,  (airriculuin,  and 
Standards.”  Tin*  CBEA  meeting  will 
Ire  held  in  conjunction  with  the  NCEA 
annual  c’onvention. 

•  Hlio  (diaptr-r,  Oelta  Pi  Fipsilon 
(Ohio  State  University),  has  elected 
its  1956  officers  and  **x»‘cutive  com¬ 
mittee. 

J  hey  are:  president,  Elfred.i 
Hiisher,  (J.S.U.;  vice-president,  Robert 
.Steinbaugh,  (J.S.U,;  r<*cording  secre¬ 
tary,  Lucy  Rose  Adams,  O.S.U.;  cor¬ 
responding  secretary,  Jane  Reamer, 
(Jolumbus;  treasurer,  Lovid  Owens, 
University  Sclurol. 

.Also:  historian,  .Mrs.  Nancy  Reid; 
past-president,  Robert  Balthaser;  Na- 
ticrnal  Council  Delegate,  VV'illiam  Jen¬ 
nings,  chapter  adviser,  William  R. 
Logan;  and  committee  chairmen,  .Mrs. 
Nancy  Reid,  .Mrs.  .Mabel  Collins, 
Miriam  Hinton,  la^nnie  Boggs,  Eva 
Barnhart,  Harm  Harms,  and  .Mrs.  Ada- 
liiH*  Jones. 

•  'I’he  Pennsylvania  State  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  has  elected  officers 
for  its  business  and  distributive  edu¬ 
cation  divisions. 

For  business  education:  president, 
Morgan  E.  Eoose,  .Netfsville;  first 
vict*-president,  Renetta  Heiss,  Altoona, 
.second  vice-presidents,  Kenn(‘th  A. 
Shult/.,  York,  and  Ted  Powers,  (Jrove 
City;  secretary,  Edith  Fairlamb,  Read¬ 
ing;  and  treasurer,  William  W’hiteley, 
Reading. 

For  di.stributive  education:  presi¬ 
dent,  Blanche  .M.  (airran,  Pottsville, 
vic'c  -  president,  Donald  Schwing, 
(Jreensburg;  and  secretary,  Peter  For- 
liano,  Ha/.leton. 

•  The  South  (Carolina  BEA  W'ill 
hold  its  annual  .spring  meeting  in  (a)- 
lumbia  on  March  16.  Guest  speaker 
will  1m‘  R.  D.  CoojK'r,  South-Western 
Publishing  (Company,  ('incinnati.  He 
will  discuss  “Bookkeeping— Methixls 
and  N'isiial  Aids.” 


SCHOOLS 


•  'f'he  Northwestern  University 
School  of  Education  will  sponsor  a 
six-week  warrk-experienc'C  program  for 
business  teachers  from  June  25  to 
August  4.  A  limited  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  will  lx*  admitted;  graduate  credit 
will  be  given.  Application  blanks  may 
be  obtained  from  Dr,  Russtdi  N.  Cans- 
ler,  Departnu’nt  «)f  Business  Teacher 
Education,  ScIkn)!  of  Education, 
Northwestern  University,  Evamston, 
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Illinois.  All  teachers  who  enroll  an? 
required  to  work  in  an  office  or  store 
position  for  six  weeks. 

•  The  (,’ity  f College  of  New  York’s 
Baruch  .ScIhjoI  of  Business  has  insti¬ 
tuted  a  new  Intensive  Sales  Training 
Program  for  the  spring  semester.  The 
course,  taught  by  active  sales  execu¬ 
tives  and  supervisors,  covers  human 
relations,  sah's  tt'chnicpies,  and  con¬ 
sumer  motivation. 

•  The  Woman’s  College  <jf  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  (.'aroUna,  (ifeensboro, 
is  sixrnsoring,  through  its  business 
education  and  commercial  depart- 
tnents,  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Business 
Education  Conference.  'I'he  Camfer- 
ence,  which  highlights  the  professional 
meetings  of  .North  Carolina  business 
teachers,  will  Ik*  held  March  10. 

Ciuest  speakers  will  l)e  'I'heJKlore 
W(K)dward,  national  prr*sident  of  D«*lta 
Fi  Kpsilon,  and  R.  1).  (hooper,  of  the 
South-Western  Publishing  Company. 
They  will  discuss  the  problems  en¬ 
countered  in  selecting,  rnaintaKiing, 
and  utili/,ing  business  machines;  a 
machines  exhibit  will  follow.  Another 
s<*ssion  will  be  devoted  to  b(M)k- 
keeping. 

(.’o-sponsor  of  the  meeting  is  Zeta 
f.'hapter  of  Delta  Pi  Kpsilon.  Mrs. 
Dorothy  S.  Sills  is  conference  chair¬ 
man. 


G  E  N i R  AL 


•  lnt(‘rnational  Busine.ss  Machines 
Corporation  has  agr<*ed  in  F<*deral 
Court,  Nr*w  York  faty,  to  sharr*  its 
manufacturing  and  maintenance  know¬ 
how  with  competitors.  'I'he  anti-trust 
consent  decree  will,  according  t(j  At¬ 
torney  CJeneral  Herb<*rt  Brownell, 
"have  far-reaching  effects  upon  major 
segments  of  the  business  world.” 

Machines  affected  by  the  action 
range  from  the  manual  card  punch, 
which  IBM  rents  for  about  $250  a 
y<*ar,  to  the  latest  type  of  electronic 
machines,  somr*  of  which  rent  for  over 
$.5(K),(MK)  a  year. 

•  Educational  television  has  re- 
rect'ived  a  boost  from  (iovernor  ,\v<*rill 
llarriman,  of  New  York.  'Fhe  Gover¬ 
nor’s  budget  provides  for  an  exiK*ndi- 
ture  of  $62.5,000  in  this  new  educa- 
tiotjal  field.  Ills  pro^xtsals  covered 
thre<;  areas: 

$3(K),000 -for  purchase  anrl/or  c-on- 
struction  of  a  television  station  in  the 
capital  of  Albany. 

$100,0(X) -to  equip  two  schools  with 
closed-circuit  television  facilities. 

$225,000— to  op<*rate  the  closed-cir¬ 


LOOK 


We  will  send  you,  postpaid 

One — Allen  All-Metal.  No-Scratch 

BOOKREST 


jnd,  one  complete  let  M6)  S  minute 
Shorthand  Progression  Dictation  Tests 
from  30  WPM  to  140  WPM.  These 
tests  prove  dictation  speeds  of  your 
students 

For  Only — 

$1.00 

SfND  CASH  ONLY 

l<i)i  g(x<1  Outvie  (onlirwf'tol  U 

Moil  Request  To 
H.  M.  Allen  Company 
Hoittord,  Witcontin 

"fVfRYrHIUrj  fOH  IHt  TYPINT.  ROOM" 
If  *1-  tujvOf'  t  uol  It  We'll  uet  It 

lit  r  i.  I-.  Ifri  f  .  At  ti)  yi.u 


cuit  facilities  and  to  staff  a  unit  in  the 
.Slate  Education  Department  to  run 
the  station  and  closed  circuit  outlets. 

The  proiMtsal  may  meet  with  more 
succt'ss  tiian  have  similar  pro|X)sals  iu 
the  past,  Ix-cau-se  it  dtxs  not  involve  | 
rushing  into  the  construction  oi  an  | 
ultra  high  fre<{ueucy  television  station 
in  .New  York  (.'ity.  Engin<’ering  and 
economic  complications  make  this  im¬ 
practical,  since  U.il.F.  stations  cauuot 
Ik*  picked  up  on  .sets  in  .New  York 
City. 

In  Albany,  however,  the  situ.ition 
is  different,  'rhere  is  U.il.F.  television 
in  till*  city  and  there  are  also  many 
converted  sets.  An  U.il.F.  educational 
station  in  that  area  would  Ik*  imme¬ 
diately  useful.  .Moreover,  a  former 
commercial  U.il.F.  station,  now  off 
the  air,  might  Ik*  piirchas(*d  at  a  r<*la- 
tively  low  prict*. 

•  An  award  of  $1,(H)()  will  Ik*  made 
to  the  jK*rson  who,  in  19.56,  makes 
th(*  greatest  contribution  toward  th«* 
improvement  of  office  methiMls. 
Known  as  the  (Jarl  M.  Friden  Award, 
it  is  nam(*d  lor  the  late  louniler  ot 
the  present  Friden  (!alcnlating  Ma 
chine  (,'ompany,  of  San  l.eandro,  (!ali- 
tornia. 

Anyone  actively  contributing  to  any 
phase  of  office  automation  is  eligible 
for  the  award.  Names  may  Ik*  siib- 
mitt«*d  by  tin*  iK*rsons  themselvt*s,  or 
by  tlu*ir  employers,  to  the  Friden 
Company.  Ilow'ard  Aik(*n,  Simon 
Ramo,  and  Rog(*r  Bol/.  are  judges. 

•  A  c*<*rtificate  of  iirogress  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  conversion  to  its  electric  ty|K*- 
writers,  has  lK*en  announced  by  Un- 
derwiKKl  (mriKiration,  New  Y'ork  (.'ity. 
In  g(*neral,  stud(*nts  may  earn  a  cer¬ 
tificate  each  time  they  increasf*  their 
s|K*ed  by  16  words  a  mimitr*. 

•  (.‘hairinan  of  tin*  |i)hn  Bob<*rl 
(irr*gg  .\ward  Administrativr*  (!oin- 
mitt<*«*  for  1956  is  Bernard  Shilt, 
Sup«*rvisor  of  (;omim*rcial  Education, 
Buffalo,  N«*w  York,  it  has  lK*«*n  an¬ 
nounced  by  Helen  B<*ynolds,  19.5.5 
chairman. 

()tlM*r  m<*mlM*rs  of  the  .Administra- 
tivr*  ( !ominittr*<*  are;  1.,  11.  Diekr<*«»ger, 
St.  Eouis,  .AllM*rt  (i.  Fries,  Uiiivr*rsity 
of  ,South«*rn  (California,  Jay  Miller, 
(h)ld(*y  B«*acom  .School  of  Husin<*ss; 
Vernon  Paynr*,  North  r<*xas  Statr*  (Col- 
legr*;  and  Margar«*t  Ely,  Carnegir*  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh. 

Nomination  blanks  may  Ik*  obtam«*d 
from  Mr.  Shilt,  at  tin*  Bo.ird  of  Erlu- 
cation,  Buffalo.  .Nominations  will  Ik* 
rr*ceived,  until  jiim*  30th. 

•  .An  Institntr*  on  ( .■orr«*spondence 
Education  has  lK*en  annouuc«*d  for 
July  24-2H  at  .Michigan  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  East  Lansing,  to  consider  (hr* 
preparation  of  instructional  materials 
for  homr*  study. 


l^^^ADJUSTABLE 


Cushioned  ... 

ADJUSTABLE  UNIT 
El«v«t«t  writing  b«d  from  26"  to  29 
ALL  Connqctiont  from  writing  b«d  to 
t«bl«  mouni*d  in  rubber  I  No  vibrating 
or  pounding. 
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E^quipment^ 


Typing  Tuble  Is  Adjustable 

TItr  Si-rnco  all-iiictal  ty|H'writrr 
lalili*  featurt's  an  a(ljiistai)l(*  plattonri 
that  may  Im'  raixt'd  or  Inwi'rccl,  as  (!«•- 
sir<*<l.  It  fan  afcnminmlatf  all  kinds 
of  tyjM'writfrs  and  offuf  machiiifs. 
riif  platform  is  covcrfd  and  cradifti 
in  nihhfr,  fliminatin({  vibrations  and 
a  "frffpiiiK"  rnacbinf .  'I’lif  school  jrricf 
is  $42.50,  frciKbl  pn'paid,  from 
Sfinco  Sales,  Finellas  International 
Airport,  St,  PetershiirK,  Morula. 

Machine  Folds  Paper  Six  Ways 

An  electric  foldiiiK  machine,  Vliulel 
57,  is  priulucerl  hy  A.  H.  Dick  (iom- 
paiiy,  .57(M)  West  Touhy  Avenue,  Cdii- 
caKo.  The  machine  can  he  .set  for  any 
of  six  folds:  single,  parallel  or  letter, 
accordion  or  statement,  double  paral¬ 
lel,  French,  and  horizontal  plus  two 
v«"rtical  folds.  The  machine  can  han¬ 
dle  150  copies  a  minute.  It  can  han¬ 
dle  duplicating  i>a|M'rs,  lumd,  lecl^er, 
IxMik,  and  coated  and  uncoated  ])aper 
stfK-ks.  Instructions  on  how  to  set  the 
dials  for  any  of  the  six  folds  are  im¬ 
printed  on  the  machine. 

Tape  Slicer  Is  Pocket-Sized 

A  new  "Gibson  Ciirl”  spli<-er  for 
magnetic  recorrliiiK  taju*  has  lu-en  in- 
tnuluced  hy  Hohhins  Industries  Gor- 
|Miration,  214-20  4l.st  Avenue,  Bay- 
side  01,  New  York.  The  (uhson  Girl 
Junior  TS-4  Jr.,  is  small,  liuht,  and 
low  in  cost;  it  can  he  carried  in  piu-ket 
or  purse,  (hhson  Girl  splicers  cut  taju- 
ends  diagonally  and  trim  the  ta|U’ 


rxl^es.  They  piiuliu'e  a  .sli^htly  nar¬ 
row  waist  at  the  splict*  to  prevent 
contact  of  the  adhesive  with  n’lsmler 
parts. 

Projection  Table  Is  Mobile 

The  Pixmohile  Projection  'lahle, 
manufuctiirt'd  hy  Advance  Furnace 
Gompany,  W’ichita,  kansas,  has  hali- 
luMriiiK  whwis  that  provide  easy 


mobility.  'I'wo  whe«-l  brakes  hold  the 
unit  firm  wIumi  it  is  in  us<-.  The  stand¬ 
ard  42-inch  hi){h  iiukIi'I  has  three 
slu'Ives  and  can  hold  two  comph'te 
si'ts  of  projection  or  souiul  e(|uipment. 
It  is  available  in  six  heights,  from 


24^/4  to  42  inches.  A  sponge-ruhlx*r 
lop  shelf  keeps  projectors  free  from 
vibration  and  sliding. 


Developing  Unit  Is  Compact 

The  M(k1<'I  3.5B  Heccokwik  l)ev<‘l- 
oping  Unit  may  Im*  list'd  with  any 
contact  printer.  'I’he  compact  machine 
has  pt'rmanently  affixt'd  guides  and 
automatic  turn-ofi  when  the  cover  is 
lilted.  It  weighs  20  pounds  and  ctiii- 
iiects  to  any  1  lO-volt  .A.G.  flO-cycle 
outlet.  The  cover  lifts  easily  to  ex|M)se 
rollers  and  a  prejuisitioned  tray.  For 
further  information,  write  ilunter 
Photo  (aipyisl,  Inc.,  .59.5  Sjumcer 
Street,  Syracuse,  New  Ytirk. 

Speeds  Duplicating  Process 

The  19.50  Glass  12.50  Series  Multi- 
lith  Process  Duplicator  has  been  an- 
noiiiK't'd  hy  Addressograph  -  Multi¬ 
graph  Gor|K>ration,  G.leveland  17, 
Obit).  Special  features  increase  pro¬ 
duction  and  broaden  usage  for  every 
ty|M‘  of  duplicating  job. 

The  most  important  feature  is  an 
automatic  blanket  cleaner,  which  com¬ 
pletely  removes  the  image  from  the 
blanket  in  less  than  five  seconds; 
hand  cleaning  is  thus  eliminatt'd,  add¬ 
ing  speed,  cleanliiK'ss,  and  simplicity 
to  the  opt'ration.  Two  other  major 
attachments  are  an  automatic  platex 
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applicator,  which  intriKluces  con¬ 
trolled  moistening  of  the  master,  and 
an  automatic  master  clamp  cylinder, 
which  provides  a  new  and  fast  metluMl 
of  attaching  straight -edged  Multilith 
masters.  A  duplicating  cycle  of  twenty 
seconds,  for  the  prcMliiction  of  II)  to 
1.5  copies  from  a  master,  is  now 
conimonplacr*. 

New  Products  at  a  Glance 

•  The  Library  Division  of  Stand¬ 
ard  WcxmI  Pnxlucts  (lorporation,  47 
West  6.3  Str<*et,  New  York  2.3,  has  an¬ 
nounced  production  of  their  Model 
#140  Magazine  Hack.  Made  from  the 
finest  north<‘rn  hard  maple,  it  is  avail¬ 
able  in  two  shades  of  hloixle. 

•  Th<‘  "Koh-I-Bair  ’is  a  double- 
ended  hall-point  pencil  that  writes 
r«*d  on  one  end  and  blue  on  the  other. 
'I'Im*  pencils  are  sold  in  dozen  lots  hy 
Koh-I-N'cxir  Pencil  Caimpany,  Bhxmis- 
hury.  New  Jersey. 

•  The  Dee-B-Tee  typewriter  type 
ch'aner,  the  lonner  Lowston  cleaner, 
is  now  made  hy  Lansdale  Products 
Gor|M)ration,  Box  .5fih,  l.4Uisdale. 
Pennsylvania.  It  comes  in  single  and 
double  thickness  (double  for  Royals), 
at  $1.10  and  $1.20  respectively, 

•  .A  ruhlK*r  desk-chair  mat  with  a 
nonskid  under  surface  is  made  hy 
.Act'  Lite-Stej)  Caimpany,  1708  South 
State  Street,  Ghicago  16.  The  mat  re¬ 
tails  at  $47..50.  It  comes  in  round  and 
rectangular  sha|M‘s. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WOBId) 


To  Keep  Your  School  Up-To-The-Minute 


TO  IBM  ELECTRICS  IS  THE  RIGHT  MOVE  TO  MAKE! 


To  Principals 


III  siliiHils  iisiii'^  lltM  r'.li't  Irii  s 
il  lias  lii'i'ii  iiMiiiil  tlial  stiiilriits  air 
lirllri  Ivpisis  on  all  t\ |>r\s rilrrs 

rvrii  iiiaiinal  wlirii  lliry'ir 
traiiinl  on  tlir  IliM  llrlp  yoiii 
slnilrnls  to  similar  limrlils  li\  a 
sw  iti  II  to  IH\I  I'.lri  trii  s. 


To  Superintendents 


In  till'  most  iiDHlrin  si  liools, 
it’s  aUrrriL  tlir  IH\I  I'ilri  trii  Is 
toilav's  lirst  tvpruliirr  IliM  stlliriit 
Si  liools  ran  rspri  t  Ionian,  lirltn 
srl\iir  lioni  tlir  lll\l  tlirirfoir 
tlir  pri  sliiili  lit  l  ost  III  till 
IHM  I'.lriliir  IS  sill  pi  IMiiuly  low. 


To  School  Boards 


Vonr  kliowlrilur  III  till-  lilisllirss 
wollil  l  illi  III  Ip  pirparr  stililriits  lol 
tlirir  llltiirr  |•’or  tlir  lirst  jolis 
III  tomotrow,  stililriits  slioiilil  lir 
trainril  on  tlir  rlri  trii  typrwiilrr 
\OII  kllllU  to  lir  till-  f.lVOIltr 

of  Amrrii  an  liiisinrss  tlit*  llt.M 


ELECTRIC 

TYPEWRITERS 


outsell  all  other  electrics  COMBINED! 


International  Bualneaa  Machinea  Corporation,  590  Madlaon  Avenue,  New  VorW  22,  N.  V. 
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^^Q^Stlcnal  Accounting  Machines  save  us  130% 

on  our  investment — every  year!” 

-THI  PARKIR  PIN  CO.,  Jan»ivill».  Wii.,  Toronto,  Con 


“Just  as  we  strive  to  maintain  the  superior 
quality  of  Parker  Pens,  we  also  insist  on 
maintaining  peak  efficiency  in  our  account¬ 
ing  and  administrative  procedures.  We  are 
gratified  with  the  performance  of  our  Na¬ 
tional  Accounting  Machines.  They  repay 
us  annually  $1.30  on  every  dollar  invested 
—a  130%  return  each  year. 

“Our  National  Accounting  Machines  not 
only  save  us  valuable  time  and  reduce  oper¬ 
ating  costs  .  .  .  they  also  help  our  operators 
do  better  work  with  less  effort.  They  do  a 
particularly  outstanding  job  handling  high 


volume  accounts  receivable  (both  domestic 
and  export),  as  well  as  our  accounts  pay¬ 
able  applications. 

“Simplified  and  automatic  machine  opera¬ 
tions  also  reduce  operator  training  to  the 
minimum.  With  Nationals,  it’s  easy  for  us 
to  keep  comfortably  ahead  of  our  fast-paced 
work  schedule.  All  of  this  contributes  to  the 
unusual  value  we  place  on  National  equip¬ 
ment  and  systems.” 

Secretary-Triamrer,  The  Parker  Pen  Company 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY,  DAYTON  9,  onto 

986  OrnCES  IN  94  COUNTRIES 


In  your  business,  too.  National 
machines  will  pay  for  themselves 
with  the  money  they  save,  then 
continue  savings  as  annual  profit. 
Your  nearby  National  man  will 
flladly  show  how  much  you  can 
.save — anti  why  your  operators 
will  be  happier.  (.See  yellow  pages 
of  your  phone  book,  or  write  to 
us  at  Day  ton  9,  Ohio  ) 

•TIVAOt  MAAM  dCO  U  •  ^AT  Of'P 
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Accovnmt  mncmiut 

AOUMt  Aucmuts  .  CAIN  UStSTUS 


